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PASTORALIA 
Alias Oves Habeo 


Much has recently been written about the small number of con- 
verts to the Catholic Faith in our country. Even the most optimistic 
look upon the situation with considerable dissatisfaction. A general 
conviction exists that the annual harvest of converts falls far short 
of what might be expected. Statistics very unpleasantly stare us in the 
face, and make us feel rather uncomfortable about the matter. Some 
writers have used very vigorous language in describing the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. The apostolate among us is languishing, as 
the meager results ominously indicate. We do not wish to crowd 
these pages with figures, but we will give the conclusions of some 
who have conscientiously studied the situation and who frankly 
express their views. Though these utterances are not flattering and 
sometimes couched in vehement terms, they should have an excellent 
effect and serve as a spur to greater activity. There will not be much 
of an improvement until we realize fully how unsatisfactory con- 
ditions actually are. We cannot afford to ignore uncomplimentary 
facts. 


The Official Catholic Directory for 1927, bringing for the first 
time a separate column for converts, precipitated a discussion which 
was eagerly taken up by a number of periodicals and carried on with 
feeling and fervor. The upshot of the discussion amounts to this, 
that the figures quoted are truly humiliating. Dr. Thomas F. Coakley 
scathingly remarks: “The figures show that the average number of 
converts made by each priest in the United States is 1.4 per year. ... 
Of a truth, the Faith is not making tremendous headway among us, 
if the figures quoted in the Catholic Directory are to be relied upon. 
... Certainly, with 24,990 priests, all highly educated specialists, 
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bound by solemn pledges to preach the Gospel, working in the army 
of Our Lord in the United States, the fact that their collective energy 
for an entire year has made only 35,751 converts is not calculated 
to give any of us a thrill of pride. Someone ought to step on the gas! 
We are not making the most of our man-power; a course in convert 
inaking in our Seminaries might tend to raise the figures from the 
very low level of 1.4 prevailing today.”* The gain is really so small 
that i: hardly makes up for the leakage which we are continually 
suffering, especially in the congested centers of population. 


Dr. John A. O’Brien calls the total of 35,000 converts “pitiably 
small,” * and a writer in The Acolyte * refers to the average of con- 
verts per priest as “shockingly low.” If in view of these facts a 
Catholic weekly speaks of ecclesiastical stagnation, it can hardly be 
accused of exaggeration.* In England the situation is not much 
better. After a careful study of the subject, Father Terence Donnelly, 
S.J., reached the conclusion that the Church in England was barely 
holding its own, and hinted at the likelihood that it might be actually 


1“The Fewness of Our Converts,” in America (August 6, 1927). An analysis 


of the data furnished by the Catholic Directory for 1928 does nothing to dispel 
the gloomy impression and raise our spirits. Dr. Coakley comments as follows: 
“But the uncomfortable thing is to reflect that there is an actual decrease from 
the figures prevailing last year. . . . It simply will not do to cheat ourselves by 
saying that some dioceses made no reports, or by deducting the foreign-born 
priests, or priests who have no care of souls, or priests who are incapacitated. The 
face of these figures cannot be lifted by any beauty specialist. We will never get 
anywhere by closing our eyes to the fact that the figures of convert making in 
this country would almost warrant the conclusion that the priests of the United 
States are losing the missionary spirit. How else explain the fact that 25,773 of 
them, upon whose education a huge fortune has been spent, succeeded in one 
year in making only 1.3 of a convert per each?” (America, April 21, 1928). The 
accuracy of the statistics of the Catholic Directory may be disputed, but the 
figures cannot be raised to such an extent that they would furnish grounds for 
self-congratulation. 

2“The White Harvest” (New York City). 

8 February 11, 1928. The whole discussion has been conducted with remarkable 
candor, and no attempt was made to sidestep the issue. Thus, Mr. Robert R. Hull 
says: “An article on the fewness of converts published some time ago provoked 
widespread comment in the Catholic press. It is encouraging to note that Father 
Coakley’s willingness to face certain unpleasant facts has been matched by a 
similar disposition among the Catholic editors not to shift the responsibility to the 
shoulders of others. That we ourselves are to blame for the paucity of converts 
would seem to be the consensus of opinion among the editors” (“The Dearth of 
Converts,” in The Fortnightly Review, April 1, 1929). This honesty augurs well 
for the future. 

4 The Commonweal (September 7, 1927). “The problem of what may be termed 
ecclesiastical stagnation is, of course, not merely a Protestant one. Although the 
Catholic Church in the United States, one notes gratefully, has been spared such 
heavy losses as have been suffered in Germany as a result of post-war demoraliza- 
tion, the fact remains that numerical increase is hardly noticeable. Several writers 
have recently commented upon the surprisingly small number of converts made 
annually—a number which, perhaps, barely offsets the incessant falling away 
through mixed marriages and other channels.” 
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losing ground. The Catholic religion in agricultural areas was mak- 
ing no converts, and in some localities was meeting well-defined 
hostility. But he who apparently regards himself as the male and 
modern Cassandra is Mr. Hilaire Belloc. That brilliant and versatile 
man of letters, whose point of view may not be uncolored by a par- 
tially French ancestry and markedly Latin sympathies, sees yawning 
a dark gulf “twixt England and the Faith.” ° 


However much we may cavil about the exact figures and try to 
put on them the most favorable construction, the dearth of converts 
in our country is an ugly fact that stands out in bold relief and gives 
us pause. It assumes the character of a challenge and invites honest 
searching of souls. 


THE CAUSE 


The insufficient number of converts has been accounted for on the 
score that we have not yet elaborated an efficient technique of con- 
vert-making. This is only a partial and superficial explanation. The 
real reason lies much deeper. Where there is a will, there is a way. 
Ours is not a question of technique, it is a question of dynamics. 
We have not yet acquired with regard to our separated brethren the 
real apostolic outlook. Not that we lack apostolic zeal, but it is 
directed towards those that are in the distance and not focused on 
those that live in our immediate neighborhood. Our apostolic vision 
requires a new fixation. It must be focused and adjusted to our im- 
mediate surroundings. We see the poor pagans in foreign lands, but 
we fail to realize that right at our doors there are numbers sitting in 
shadows as deep as those that engulf the far away heathen. We are 
not keenly conscious of the nearness of these unconverted multitudes. 
We do not think of them in a missionary way. They are not looked 
upon as potential converts, and, as a consequence, do not become an 


5Dr. Georgina Putnam McEntee, “The Social Catholic Movement in Great 
Britain” (New York City). Very pessimistic is Father Ambrose Reger’s inter- 
pretation of the facts as they appear in our own country. “There has been,” he 
writes, “considerable agitation of the question of convert making, both in clerical 
reviews and in books. It has been calculated that every priest actually engaged 
in the cura animarum has less than two converts to his credit for the year. The 
author has neither time nor the facilities to make a check on these statistics, but 
he is convinced that even these figures are exaggerated. He maintains that these 
figures tell that every priest receives two converts into the Church; this does 
not necessarily imply that his persuasion, his example, or his prayers have brought 
them to him. Very probably, the cause of conversion lay not in the priest at all, 
but elsewhere” (“Alias Oves Habeo,” Chapter on Home-Mission Work, New 
York City). 
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object of our missionary zeal. The thought to go out to the non- 
Catholics living round about us and of converting them hardly occurs 
tous. Hence, there exists among us no universal will of the practical 
kind to bring our neighbors to the True Fold. That is the root of the 
trouble. What is needed, therefore, is an arousal, not of the apos- 
tolate in general, but of a definite apostolate of our non-Catholic 
brethren. A new orientation, a new point of view, must enter into 
our apostolic zeal, which must be consciously directed towards those 
that live with us in the same city and the same street. The blind spot 
in our apostolic vision that prevents us from apperceiving our next- 
door neighbors as objects of missionary endeavor must be removed. 
It must come home to us with a vivid sense of reality that there are 
other sheep besides those to whom we minister daily in our pastoral 
capacity. Alias oves habeo. 

It is strange how we can lose sight of the non-Catholic world 
around us and act as if it were utterly non-existent. We have no 
concern about them, and feel no responsibility in their regard. Psy- 
chologically, the thing can be explained, though it cannot be justified. 
Man has a singular blindness for the obvious. The familiar, daily 
sight no longer makes an impression on his senses. He raves over the 
beauties of a distant country, and is absolutely impervious to the 
charms of his homeland. He seems to be afflicted by a strange defect 
of vision that always draws his eyes to distant horizons and pre- 
vents him from seeing what is near. Possibly there is a reason for 
this peculiar phenomenon in the economy of life. In our case, how- 
ever, it works harm and can have no justification. We must seek a 
remedy for this flaw in our vision. Once we look upon our neighbors 
with the genuinely missionary eye, zeal will spontaneously well up 
in our hearts. Once we get the real perspective in this matter, our 
interest in their eternal welfare will be aroused and powerfully 
stirred up. Once we appreciate the sorry plight of our non-Catholic 
fellow-citizens, our present apathy will be turned into fervor. 

If we take this into account, we will no longer be puzzled at the 
seemingly paradoxical behavior of an excellent and zealous priest, 
who spends himself in devoted service to his flock, but who appar- 
ently is not in the least interested in those outside the Fold. He is 
not at all without zeal, but this zeal has a fatal blind spot that shuts 
out from his view those that are not members of his flock. It is so 
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easy to fall into this error. The Apostles themselves had to struggle 
against this narrowness, and only gradually learned to emancipate 
themselves from the confining traditions of their race. Our Lord 
found it necessary to emphasize the point that the zeal of the good 
shepherd must extend beyond his own flock. The profoundest in- 
spiration of the home missions is the text that refers to the other 
sheep: “And other sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also 
I must bring. And they shall hear My voice; and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.” * That is our cue. These other sheep must 
be as much within the field of our vision as the actual members of 
our flock. There will be no convert-making on any worthwhile scale 
until the other sheep get into the focus of our attention. Not many of 
us at present possess this larger and embracing vision that takes in 
the other sheep. It must be cultivated. 

Priests lacking the apostolic outlook, though otherwise well- 
intentioned and burning with zeal for their little flock, are by no 
means rare. “Do you know,” writes Father A. Kinderfreund, “of a 
good virtuous priest, zealous for the welfare of his parish, a model 
priest in many ways, and yet who does little or nothing in the realm 
of convert-making? No doubt, you do. Such priests are numerous. 
They are saintly and yet seem to lack the very essence of sanctity: 
zeal for souls. How explain? It cannot be explained objectively. 
You must get his subjective view-point.” * Quite so. And this sub- 
jective view-point, as we have tried to set forth, is a wrong concep- 


6 John, x. 16. 
_ ™The Science of Convert-Making” in The Acolyte, June 1, 1929. This lack of 
interest in the non-Catholic portion of the population is scourged by another 
writer in The Acolyte (“The White Harvest,” February 11, 1928). “It is to be 
regretted,” he complains, “that many of our priests know little and care less for 
these broad aspects, but are content to do their duty by such well disposed inquir- 
ers as are brought to them by Catholics with a view to subsequent marriage. 
ie 


The non-Catholic world which lies at their door does not trouble them very much, 
except when it suddenly becomes an anti-Catholic world. They have, it is true, 
enough work to do taking care of ‘our own,’ without going out of their way to 
engage in controversy with their pagan or Protestant neighbors. But let a wave 
of bigotry sweep through their territory, and they bestir themselves to the 
defense of the Faith with a vigor which shows, in instance after instance, that 
a grand potential convert-maker has been lying fallow who might, in times of 
peace, have brought many to justice with half the work and less than half the 
eloquence he has expended in meeting the avowed enemies of the Church.” This 
is very, very true, too true to be pleasant. Now, in the case of the sudden outburst 
of activity to which the writer refers, an emotional spring has been touched; 
the seva indignatio has been aroused. It is this passion of indignation that fur- 
nishes the dynamics. For convert-making in like manner we need an emotion 
that will supply the required energy. This emotion is apostolic zeal. Let it blossom 
forth in a man, and he will forthwith become tireless in his efforts, eloquent 
and resourceful. 
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tion of his relations to non-Catholics. As far as he is concerned, 
they live in an entirely different world to which his activities do not 
extend. He belongs to his people and his people belong to him, 
Devotion for this restricted circle absorbs him completely. For the 
outsider he has no eyes. The idea of the other sheep has not yet 
penetrated his consciousness. This may be no particular fault of his. 
It may be due to early training of a narrow type that failed to accen- 
tuate the truly Catholic outlook and moved in restricted orbits. It 
may be due to discouraging experiences in the earlier part of his 
sacerdotal career that threw him back on himself and made him recoil 
from larger and broader contacts. But, be that as it may, it is a 
pitiful state of mind that represents a formidable obstacle to great 
achievement. Still, in every walk of life we find men whose horizons 
are confined and who rigidly restrict their work to a narrow circle 
beyond which their interests never extend. 


THE REMEDY 


The mentality just described appears to be the greatest impedi- 
ment to any extensive apostolic work among our non-Catholic 
brethren. It is the baleful blight that diminishes the harvest. Hu- 
man effort rarely goes to waste. If a man is bent on accomplishing 
a thing, success usually attends his endeavors, even though the meth- 
ods employed be not the very best. If the majority of our priests 
were really determined on making converts, the results would 
quickly show. The will is not the only thing, but it certainly is the 
first thing. What must be aroused, therefore, is the will of the 
apostolate. A rebirth, a reawakening of the missionary spirit is the 
need of the hour. It must be dinned into our ears that we have 
other sheep. The non-Catholics that live in what we may con- 
veniently call the Christian world, may truly be regarded as stray 
sheep that have erred from the Fold. Their ancestors belonged in 
their days to the One Fold, and by the unfortunate accident of the 
Reformation became separated from it. Ever since they have been 
straying in the wilderness, wandering farther and farther away from 
the Fold that once was their home. To them, then, literally apply 
the words of Our Lord: “What think you? Ifa man have a hun- 
dred sheep, and one of them should go astray: doth he not leave the 
ninety-nine in the mountains and go to seek that which is gone 
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astray?” * Today we do not apply the concept of the lost sheep to the 
non-Catholic Christian; we usually reserve it for the Catholic who 
has fallen away from the practice of his religious duties. Truly, 
such a one may be designated as a lost sheep, but the term should 
not be restricted in that manner. Most emphatically, our separated 
brethren are lost sheep that we must bring back to the Fold, if we 
wish to be loyal to our duties as shepherds. This thought of the 
lost sheep must be burned into our minds. It will kindle a con- 
suming zeal, which in its turn will lead to wide-flung missionary en- 
deavor. And when this magnificent force has been released, we can 
cast about for ways and methods in which it is to be exploited. 


A narrow zeal is almost a contradiction in terms. Zeal growing 
out of love possesses the attributes of love. One of its essential 
qualities is universality. Zeal is expansive and spreads like fire. It 
bursts all bonds and chafes under restrictions. True zeal will de- 
stroy the fatal mentality that paralyzes apostolic effort and sadly 
cripples missionary work. Difficulties disappear before the on- 
slaught of zeal as the mists vanish before the rays of the sun. 


Father Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., has selected a most felicitous 
and suggestive title for his contribution to the splendid symposium 
edited by Dr. O’Brien. He entitles it, “The Apostolate to the Other 
Sheep.” Right there we have the keynote, the leitmotif, of the 
whole movement. No question here of a work of supererogation, 
one which at our discretion we may do or leave undone. We are 
not in the presence of sheep that are strangers to our flock; we have 
to do with lost sheep. And it is part and parcel of the pastoral 
office to bring back the lost sheep. No amount of clever casuistry 
can relieve us of this duty.® 

Christ’s heart is full of anxiety about these lost sheep that are so 
dear to Him and that He would gather within His fold. Our duty 


8 Matt., xviii. 12. We cannot harp too much on this idea of the other sheep. 
No harm will be done if it becomes a fixed idea, an obsession. Tremendous force 
is stored in fixed ideas, and this force can be harnessed to a great movement. 
®In the course of his article the eminent Paulist says: “The apostolate to non- 
Catholics, like every other good movement in the Church, has from the very 
beginning met with a great deal of criticism and opposition. Some objected to its 
novelty. And yet a little reflection would have told them that the Lord and His 
Apostles gave missions to non-Catholics, when they won over Jew and Pagan in 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Athens and Rome. One of the marks of the Church’s divinity 
is her missionary spirit. She not only maintains the Gospel handed down from 
Jesus and the Twelve, but she is continually spreading it among ‘the other sheep 
that are not of the fold.” 
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is quite clear. We must help these strap sheep to find the way back 
to the Fold. In stirring accents Father Reger calls to the apostolate 
of the other sheep, and reminds us that to minister to the spiritual 
necessities of the members of our parishes is only part of our duty, 
“Indeed,” he writes, “the priest who thinks he is doing his duty in 
taking care of a handful of faithful Catholics, leaving all others to 
their fate without making the least attempt to reach them, or making 
any effort to exercise a religious influence over them, or to show the 
truth to them, burdens himself with a grave responsibility. Cardi- 
nal Vaughan, when asked about the number of his flock, said the 
whole population of the bishopric was his flock, and that he felt 
he would be called upon to give an account of their souls.” ?° 


Our own! The words are very beautiful because they express a 
tender concern, a loving devotion and paternal solicitude. These 
words should be often on our lips and reécho in our hearts, but 
they must have a wide sweep and a powerful range. No one must 
be excluded from this ownership of love and pastoral care. To those 
who object to systematic convert-making on the plea that our duty 
is towards our own, Father Conway answers: “Let us take care of 
our own, others said. Who indeed are our own? The field of the 
Catholic Church is as wide as the earth itself. Her character is uni- 
versal: “Teach all nations. Preach the Gospel to every creature.’ 
Are the outsiders the devil’s own? God forbid! God wills that all 
men come to the knowledge of the truth, and we are bound to share 
our graces and privileges with all the brethren. Once a Paulist mis- 
sionary was walking with a pastor through the streets of a Western 
city. As they passed by, the women bowed, the men tipped their 
hats, and the children smiled a welcome. Now and again the pas- 
tor stopped, spoke a few kindly words, introduced the visiting priest, 
and then walked on. ‘Your people? asked the missionary. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ said the pastor. Two or three times this question was asked, 
and always the same answer was given. At last the visitor said: 
‘Is the whole city Catholic?’ ‘Not at all,’ said the pastor, ‘but they 
are all my people.’ ” * 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


10 Op. cit. 
11“The White Harvest.” 





VOICE CULTURE 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


For most priests preaching comes near to possessing that in- 
evitability which is proverbially attributed to death and taxes. “Wiill- 
he, nill-he,” the priest preaches. Nature does not always fit the back 
for the burden, however; and, while many preachers possess nat- 


urally a good, round, mellow voice, others start out with the em- 


barrassing handicap of a weak, or shrill, or harsh voice. 


Fortunately, art can help nature here. And I yield to the pleasant 
temptation to quote a heartening paragraph: 

“Those who have only heard the eager and fiery eloquence of Father 
Pardow’s later years might well suppose him to have been a man 
with a natural talent for preaching; that the secret of moving men’s 
souls had been his to some extent from the beginning. Yet, this was 
not the case. His early efforts at preaching were below, rather than 
above the average, and the young Jesuit struggled for many years be- 
fore he attained that security of touch, that knowledge of human 
nature, that combined vividness and austerity of style, that carrying 
power of voice and clearness of diction, produced without apparent 
effort, which combined to make his preaching what it was. Yet, not 
one of these things was his by nature; not one was his when he 
emerged from his seventeen years of training. He won them for him- 
self; laboriously, at the price of incredible pains” (Ward, “William 
Pardow of the Company of Jesus,” p. 90). 


Evidently, the thing can be done—albeit, perchance, sometimes at 
the cost of incredible pains. I have italicized the statement of its 
practicability, but not that of its cost in the case of Father Pardow. 
It is probable that few priests would have to pay any such cost. But 
it is comforting meanwhile to reflect that any just cultivation of the 
voice inures to the benefit of the whole body, as well as particularly 
of the voice and of the breathing-apparatus generally. 


I recall a comforting declaration made by Mr. McGonigle, who 
instructed the student choir at Overbrook Seminary in preparation 
for the Holy Week exercises in the Cathedral of Philadelphia. He 
had spent many years in training otherwise untrained choirs and so- 
dalities, and thus had a large experience back of his statement. He 
said—it was more than two score years ago, but the remark lingers 
fresh in my memory !—that two hours of singing produced as much 
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bodily fatigue as would the work of a day-laborer laying, during a 
whole day’s work, the tracks of a railroad. Bodily exercise—that is 
a fine thing. Why, then, should not all the students in an ecclesias- 
tical seminary consider singing quite as beneficial a physical exercise 
as baseball, football, basketball, or as the customary long, long 
walks, once or twice a week, through most familiar and often un- 
inviting stretches of territory? 

To this I venture to add my own experience, namely, that this 
sense of bodily fatigue does not extend to the vocal organs them- 
selves. These, if used properly, seem to be nowise affected by fatigue 
even after long preaching in a large cathedral church. It is accord- 
ingly perhaps a fair inference that Pardow had not been using his 
voice—or say rather, his vocal organs—properly, when he com- 
mented : “My voice is against me; the small words are not heard; 
my animation generally gives out before the end, through fatigue.” 
He does not, indeed, say specifically that his fatigue was that of 
voice. He suffered greatly from headaches, and was at times very 
animated in gesture, and much of his fatigue might have originated 
in these two facts. But the collocation of thought in his sentence 
and his own recognition of his vocal handicap suggest that he strained 
his voice. Ward writes: “His voice, which he ‘shivered for em- 
phasis,’ was always too loud. ‘You make far too much effort,’ said 
the Provincial; ‘Make none at all; your voice is much more power- 
ful than you imagine’ ” (Ward, op. cit., p. 104). 

Pardow himself recognized—or inferred from hearers’ unfavor- 
able comments upon—his vocal errors. He said, for instance: “I 
notice, myself, that I mistake loud, animated tones for warm, mellow 
ones.” After the first of a series of what he styled Lenten “Con- 
ferences” in St. Francis Xavier’s, he notes: “I was too violent in 
gesture; the effort of shouting was almost frantic.” And after the 
next conference: “My voice was loud, harsh and husky, with few 
inflections, and monotonous because in so high a key.” In later ser- 
mons, he thought that carelessness in gesturing prevented his voice 
from carrying: “I put my arm in front of my mouth, or at the side, 
and it must prevent some waves from travelling.” 

There are valuable suggestions in all this for any preacher. Per- 
haps, however, the lesson of perseverance after many failures is the 
most valuable of all: 
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“Though less in command of his own time while rector, he never 
refused an invitation to preach. His voice had not ceased to give him 
trouble, in spite of the pains he had taken with it. He either shrieked, 
or failed to make himself heard; the mere strain was evident to his 
hearers, and distracted their attention from the thoughts he was trying 
to drive home. Some years earlier it had been suggested to him that 
his voice lacked resonance, and that it could be made to carry by proper 
placing, whereupon he arranged with a prominent teacher of singing 
to train his voice, and worked faithfully at his vocal calisthenics in 
the face of a good deal of sarcastic comment. Gradually, instead of 
his own strident tones, a voice of amazing power and resonance began 
to develop, but in the interval it was the subject of a multitude of 
detailed notes” (Ward, op. cit., p. 106). 


Some of his self-warnings were: “1. Low notes instead of high. 
2. Remember: slow. 3. Open mouth, no matter what the conse- 
quences!” Despite these reminders, he still, at times, criticized him- 
self: “Raised voice and shouted! My voice is very monotonous, as 
if in effort to be heard, whereas no effort is necessary.”” Apparently 
this was due to his desire that everybody should hear him—his “fear 
lest I should not be heard by one or two.” Meanwhile, he notes an- 
other fact counseling against a high pitch: “I was not heard at the 
last few on the Epistle side, except when I spoke low and clearly.” 

We may be puzzled—as indeed Pardow himself was—by one 
criticism made of his preaching: “Your voice was magnificent as 
long as you stood stiff, but the minute you moved, you were not 
heard.” Pardow’s comment was: “How hard it is for me to be 
convinced of this!” An explanation of the asserted fact may lie in 
the peculiar acoustics of the church. For illustration, before preach- 
ing in the Cathedral of Philadelphia, a kindly priest there warned me 
to speak towards a huge pillar whose breadth might easily be sup- 
posed to make one’s voice inaudible to those who were seated behind 
the pillar. I was, nevertheless, assured that, if the counsel were 
faithfully followed, everybody in the church could easily hear and 
understand me. 


It would accordingly seem very proper for a priest to inquire about 
the acoustics of any church in which he is to preach for the first 
time. Sometimes the shell placed behind a pulpit will be a most dis- 


tracting cave of echoes—as though the priests in the sanctuary were 
whispering innumerable comments upon the sermon. If the preacher 
turns even slightly, his ears may be assailed by unexpected whisper- 
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ings. In such a case, that “stiff’’ attitude recommended by Father 


Pardow’s critic appears highly desirable. Other things may cause 
the preacher distraction and disquiet. He will seem, in some 
churches, to be speaking into a barrel, so that his own voice is hard- 
ly recognizable by him. In others, he should be warned to speak 
quietly, lest the excellent and most unusual acoustics should make 
his voice appear deafening to his hearers. In still others, he may 
have to speak with rather unwonted loudness. 

In general, however, the best counsel is that of distinctness of 
utterance. Without it, our preaching may well seem to be vox et 
preterea nihil. One important value in such distinctness lies in the 
fact that it permits the preacher, as a rule, to employ a medium pitch 
of voice and a medium volume of sound. Monotony is thus easily 
avoided. The voice rises and falls without the effect of screaming or 
shouting when emphasis is desired, or the contrary effect of a low 
muttering when the voice lowers in delivering a burden of thought 
which is simple and unemotional. 

Archbishop Ryan told me that he once heard an old lady—pious 
but evidently illiterate—saying the Apostles’ Creed. For “He de- 
scended into hell,’ she said most devotionally : “He will send us into 
hell.” Father Pardow was astounded at the wrong things people 
heard him say, and intelligent reporters as well as capable stenog- 
raphers represented him as saying. He wrote: “I can never enun- 
ciate too clearly. In my sermon I said: ‘Christ must show His 
credentials’ ; a scholastic heard ‘pretensions,’ and had to ask what it 
meant . . . A newspaper reporter quoted me as saying: ‘One 
lovely act of faith,’ instead of ‘lively act of faith,’ and ‘judgment 
sense,’ instead of ‘judgment scene.’ Will I never learn the lesson of 
exact articulation of every word? Must count on infinite obtuseness 
in hearers—even in Boston!” Again: “A clever stenographer took 
down my sermon. I said ‘verifiable dogmas’; she, ‘very reliable 
dogmas’! I, ‘chained bible’; she, ‘chain-bible,’ as a chain-gang! 
Other misinterpretations were: telepathy for telegraphy, pretensions 
of Rome for credentials of Rome, lay brothers for lake dwellers 
(this, not as a slip, Pardow records, but two or three times by a first- 
class reporter). He adds: “She never heard my S. I said ‘bibles.’ 
she, ‘bible’! When, toward the end, I went fast—though I never 
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think I do—she got only nonsense. Once more, I cannot be articu- 
late enough.” 

If the vocal organs be properly used, preaching can be made bene- 
ficial both to them and to the general health. What is popularly 
called “clergymen’s sore throat” (technically styled “follicular 
pharyngitis”), may sometimes be due to continued loudness coupled 
with monotony of pitch, and sometimes to a misuse of the vocal 
organism. The muscles of the neck are for support and movement 
of the head, and not for constriction of the air-passage of the throat. 
One can easily produce a sharp sort of loudness and a long husband- 
ing of the breath by such constriction, but the organ of the voice is 
thus placed in durance vile, whereas it ought to be perfectly free. To 
keep it free, we must be taught and must faithfully practise the art 
of proper breathing in order to husband the breath for lengthy 
passages, and the art of leaving the passage of the air from the lungs 
to the lips free of all impediment. Diaphragmatic breathing should 
be understood and practised regularly. 

Similarly, what is called the “nasal” tone should be avoided, by 
allowing perfect freedom to the air to pass through the nasal ap- 
paratus. For, like the fanciful derivation of lucus from non-lucendo, 
the nasal tone (or “speaking through the nose”) arises when the 
orator does not speak through the nose. But instruction in such 
things falls properly within the province of trainers of the voice. 

I have nowhere seen, so far as memory serves me, an adequate 
suggestion for attaining various degrees of emphasis. The usual 
statement is that emphasis is obtained by stress or loudness of the 
voice or by raising notably the pitch of the emphasized syllable or 
word or phrase. Where, as in open air preaching or in large audi- 
toriums, the voice is often both loud and high in order to be heard 
by a vast assembly, emphatic loudness may easily result in shout- 
ing, and the raising of the pitch may result in screaming. I think 
that emphasis is to be attained in any one of three ways. The voice 
may be made louder or higher; a pause may be made before the 
emphatic thought ; a pause may be made after such a thought. Mod- 
erate emphasis can be had by stress, greater emphasis by both stress 
and pausing before the word or phrase, greatest stress by the use 
of all three elements—stress, pause before, pause after. 

Our manuals of sacred rhetoric ordinarily pay slightest attention 
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to the whole large subject of the proper use of the voice, doubtless be- 
cause printed rules convey poor instruction in a matter where the sub- 
ject will probably not understand either his needs or how to fill them. 
A friendly listener, alike competent and candid, would be a great help 
to a preacher. But even with such an unusual help as this, the 


preacher who desires to make his preaching truly effective must be 
willing to practise daily, and for a long time, such exercises as will 
remove any defects pointed out by his friendly critic. If a paper 
like the present one succeeds in getting the young priest to understand 
the importance of the voice in preaching and to accept gratefully 
(and put in practice) the counsels and corrections of either a friendly 
or a professional critic (who should, I think, be a Catholic, in order 
really to understand the results desired from Catholic preaching), 
the purpose of the paper will have been amply achieved. 





AN EVENING WITH THE BISHOP 


By Papraic D. LoutH 


The Bishop finished his Office, recited the Sacrosancte, and 
wearily arose from his knees. It had been a hard and exacting day 
for him, and he was very tired. As he slowly crossed the room 
from the prie-dieu beneath the big crucifix in the corner to the plain 
wooden chair at his desk in the center of the room, he was painfully 
conscious of the growing infirmity of his years. It was by no means 
a new or strange thought to him, this realization of the flight of 
time and of the waning of his bodily faculties. For some years 
now the unwelcome truth that time was taking its inevitable toll of 
his strength and energy had been forcing itself upon his inner con- 
sciousness. Stealthily at first, like a cautious thief fearing detection 
and expulsion, the hated thought had merely played around the 
outer fringes of his mind, fearful of entering; but growing bolder 
as time went on, whenever the overtaxed brain tired and the strong 
will for a moment relaxed its vigilance, it worked itself insidiously 
within, at first to mingle with and then to dominate the other 
thoughts there. He had been wont to drive it out instantly as soon 
as he detected its presence, for he felt it to be an unworthy and dis- 
loyal thought, even as he knew it to be an unwelcome one. But of 
late years he was finding it increasingly more difficult to dislodge it. 
In all his waking hours it now beat against his brain with a monot- 
onous insistence that left him ever conscious of its presence. To- 
night he was too wearied even to attempt to repel it. 

Yes, he admitted as he slowly sank into his chair, he was growing 
old, and the burden of his office was weighing heavily upon him. 
He tired so easily these days. He came to his work in the morning 
already wearied and depressed before the first task was begun, and 
throughout the day he took up each separate duty in the spirit almost 
of a forced laborer. When evening came, he was glad for the rest 
it gave him from the monotonous drudge of the daily routine; in the 
evening, he looked forward to the morrow with shuddering dread. 
It had not been always so, he reflected. He recalled with what en- 
thusiasm in the beginning of his episcopate he had taken up each 
separate problem of his administration, the eager zest with which 
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he had planned new and greater conquests for his priests and people, 
the quiet satisfaction and holy joy which flooded his soul upon the 
happy fruition of any of his many undertakings for God and the 
Church. But gone now, he feared, was his power of initiation, and 
with it the pure joy of creative endeavor. In their stead had suc- 
ceeded a physical and mental lassitude, which hung like a heavy pall 


over his spirit, clouding his inner vision and darkening with doubt 
and foreboding the uncertain future. Not only were his physical 
powers becoming less responsive to his will, but the will itself was 
growing sluggish. He was losing enthusiasm, without which he 
knew no great work to be possible. Too often now was he obliged 
in his daily examination of conscience to reproach himself with 
plodding listlessly through his work, with the feeling of a slave at a 
task rather than attacking it with the buoyant zest of a great leader 
in a great cause. What was it Browning has written? Ah, yes! 
The words recurred like an accusing voice: 


“T have lost the dream of Doing, 
And the other dream of Done, 
The first spring in the pursuing, 
The first pride in the Begun— 
First recoil from incompletion, 
In the face of what is won.” 


And with it all he was so lonely. Not that loneliness was a new 
sensation to him, the product of his later years. No reflection was 
needed to remind him that his had always been a lonely spirit, but 
he knew that his life as a priest, and still more as a Bishop, had 
heightened and intensified the natural solitude of his soul. He re- 
called an article he had once read from the pen of a gifted American 
lady on this very subject of the loneliness of priests, in which the 
discerning author had tried to show how the good priest—cut off as 
he is by his very office from the common and natural intimacies of 
family and social life, and moving as he does in a world of ideas, 
ideals and visions which, far from understanding, the laity do not 
even know exist—is of necessity, no matter how many and varied 
may be his activities, a lonely soul in a busy and boisterous world, 
and this very loneliness, so little suspected by the world, is by no 
means the least of the many thorns in the sacerdotal crown. True 
as this undoubtedly is of priests, he reflected, much more true is it 
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of a Bishop. Even if deprived of that solatium humanitatis which 
alone makes bearable many of life’s hardships, the priests have at 
least one another. Among them there exist a community of ideas, 
a companionship of intellect, a partnership of ideas, an equality of 
office and dignity, which unite all in a fine comradeship of under- 
standing and tolerance, and make possible for them within their own 
select circle a social life which has its own unique compensations 
against the acerbities of their office, and make possible for them a 
kindly and tolerant outlook upon the foibles and follies of mankind. 
But even this limited social life was denied the Bishop by reason of 
both his natural disposition and his office. Naturally of a quiet, re- 
served nature, his friends, even when he was a priest, had been few. 
As a Bishop, he felt that even these should be sacrificed, for in his 


position to show a preference for the company of any or to admit 


any into social intimacy would be to arouse jealousy and envy and 
the charge of favoritism. So, in a very real and true sense he was 
a man apart, alone. And as he sat musing this evening, this was a 
very sad and painful thought for the Bishop. He would have so 
liked to be on a familiar, intimate footing with his priests. They 
perhaps, as they came and went before him, almost with the rever- 
ential awe of a student entering the sanctum of his professor, 
thought him stern and unsympathetic. Nothing could have been 
farther from the truth. He had an almost personal affection for his 
priests. He sympathized keenly with them in their work. Perhaps 
more than any other, he knew what prodigies for God and souls 
each was doing in his own particular way. He often marvelled at 
the mighty works, spiritual and material, which even the least gifted 
amongst them were habitually accomplishing with seemingly inade- 
quate resources—works which, if done by other men, would be looked 
upon as gigantic deeds of daring and initiative, but which, because 
they are being everywhere and every day accomplished by Catholic 
priests, have come to be accepted as the commonplaces of the priest- 
hood. No man, he knew, could exceed him in admiration of his 
priests’ works; but he felt, with a tinge of sorrow, that they were 
unaware of his appreciation, and thought him lacking in sympathy 
and gratitude. Well, he sighed, if such were the case, it was too 
late now to remove the impression, however false he knew it to be. 
But he must not allow himself to pursue these melancholy reflections 
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further. There was that appointment to Ruralville to be made, and 
he had promised himself to dispose of that matter this very night. 
Now, the Bishop had always disliked the making of pastoral ap- 


pointments. By nature a just and kind man, his natural instinct in 
the placing of his priests was to be guided by what his honest judg- 
ment told him was best for the parish concerned, and at the same 
time to avoid giving cause for offense to any. But he had long since 
found that it is seldom possible so to balance the scales of justice 
and of charity. No matter how serious and prayerful might have 
been the consideration he had given it, he felt that practically 
every appointment he had made had left some sore and aggrieved 
sacerdotal heart in its wake. If priests, he mused, only realized a 
Bishop’s difficulties in making appointments, they would probably 
be slower to find fault with his decisions and more charitable in ap- 
praising his judgments in these matters. There is one parish to be 
filled, let us say. There are many applicants for it, and all worthy. 
Only one can be appointed; the rest presumably will be disappointed. 
How is the Bishop to choose among them? It is not always possible 
or expedient to appoint the best man. Too often motives of ex- 
pediency, of compromise, of charity, unsuspected by the priests at 
large, thrust themselves forward for consideration and block the way 
of absolute justice. Again, it is just possible that the Bishop knows 
his priests better than do they themselves or their fellows, as it is 
almost certain that he knows the peculiar needs of his parishes better 
than they. This suggests other questions. Whose interests should 
first be taken into consideration in clerical appointments—those of 
the priests applying for the parish or those of the parish itself? 
Whose claims are paramount—those of the priests or those of the 
parish? The Apostle reminds us of the diversity of gifts and talents 
which distinguishes men from one another; and should not this fact 
be taken into consideration in these matters? Why should Father 
John, good and estimable man though he be, be named pastor of St. 
Mary’s, simply because his name precedes that of other candidates 
in the order of seniority, when his temperament and talents, how- 
ever admirable and distinguished, are entirely unsuited for the 
peculiar problems and work at St. Mary’s? And, by the same 
reasoning, why should Father James, peculiarly endowed with just 
the qualifications necessary for such work and problems, be rejected 
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merely because he happens to be younger in years than some other 
candidates? At any rate, it is the Bishop’s and not the priests’ duty 
to make appointments ; upon him, not upon them, must rest the final 
accountability ; and he should be allowed to follow freely his own 
conscience in making his selection. If priests would only credit 
their Bishop with impartiality and the desire of doing justice by all, 
and accept without murmur or questioning his decisions in these 
matters! In theory, of course, by virtue of their vow of obedience, 
they are expected to do so, but in practice! The Bishop hastily caught 
himself on the rising inflection. After all, there was seldom any 
serious aftermath to a Bishop’s appointments. A sense of disap- 
pointment, sometimes even tinged with a little bitterness, was per- 
haps inevitable on the part of those who had expected and had not 
received, but their feelings rarely went further than this. 

But, to come back to this matter of the Ruralville appointment. 
Ruralville, the Bishop well knew, was not looked upon by the priests 
of the diocese as a desirable charge. It was a small country parish, 
one of the oldest under his jurisdiction and, in the material sense, one 
of the poorest. For years it had been served by a succession of old 
or sickly priests or ones undergoing ecclesiastical discipline, with the 
result that after all the years of its colorless existence the congrega- 
tion worshipped in the same drab little church in which it had be- 
gun, the priest lived in the same rickety rectory, and further build- 
ings there had been none. And the spiritual life of the congregation 
had become as stagnant as the material. Mass on Sundays and holy- 
days, catechism for the children, an opportunity for Confession and 
Communion weekly, the last Sacraments when necessary—these just 
about summed up the opportunities the parish enjoyed of living its 
Catholic faith. Certainly not a particularly bright prospect for the 
worldly ambitious priest, thought the Bishop. But why is it, he 
mused, that so many priests more than half resent appointment to 
such a place, and consider themselves slighted and under episcopal 
disfavor if sent to one? Why should not any cure of souls be wel- 
comed gladly by the true priest of God? Is it not just as God-like a 
work to serve and save souls in the country as in the city, and is not 
the reward before God just as great? And, if at the last Great 
Assize we are to be judged by the fidelity with which we shall have 
fulfilled our duties and met our responsibilities, should it not seem 
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more natural than otherwise that priests should prefer the country 
parishes, where the duties are fewer and simpler and the respon- 
sibilities, consequently, less appalling than in the city parishes? The 
large city parish, with its complex life and problems, may well ter- 
rify a conscientious priest with the burden of responsibility it places 
upon him, and he may well doubt his ability and question his exact- 
ness in faithfully discharging that responsibility. On the other 
hand, in the small country parish, with its simpler life, the priest’s 
problems are seen in a clearer perspective and, consequently, they 
can be attacked more exactly and fully, with a greater certainty that 
all are being attended to, and with an accompanying greater peace 
of mind and soul to the pastor. Again, what nobler task is a priest 
privileged to perform than to take a poor and neglected parish and 
build it up spiritually and materially—by hard labor, zeal and sac- 
rifice to fan the cold embers of an expiring faith into the bright 
flame of an eager, active Catholic devotional life? Which is more 
creditable to a priest, to create a “good parish” or to seek to enjoy 
one? Or, is it true that many priests look more to the material 
advantages, the creature comforts, of a charge, than to the oppor- 
tunities it may afford for doing real sacerdotal work? They them- 
selves would resent such on accusation, but the Bishop was not sure 
that there was not more than a grain of truth in it. 

Whom, then, should he send to Ruralville? Again, the Bishop’s 
thoughts strayed into another channel. Why, he asked himself, 
should the opinion so generally prevail that a small rural parish re- 
quires a pastor of less ability than a large urban one? Character, 
zeal, learning, health and strength are rightfully looked for in a 
candidate for a city parish, but it seems to be too often assumed 
that almost any kind of a sacerdotal lame-duck, provided he can say 
Mass and administer the Sacraments, is good enough for the coun- 
try. The exact opposite, the Bishop thought, should be the case. 
The best men should be sent where the need is greatest; and where 
is there a more urgent demand for the strengthening and preserving 
of the faith and the promotion of an ardent Catholic religious life 
than in the rural districts? Does a corporation, when it finds that its 
business in any particular locality needs saving or upbuilding, send 
into that territory its inferior men, or does it not rather entrust the 
job to its most competent? Why should the Church, with spiritual 
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and eternal interests at stake, act otherwise? It is a strange delusion, 
mused the Bishop, harbored by many city priests who have never 
had experience in country pastorates, that rural parishes offer no 
scope for pastoral zeal. In proof of their own problems, they point 
to the number of their sick calls and confessions, their direction of 
schools, their promotion and care of sodalities and clubs, their vast 
building operations, their huge monetary problems. They fail too 
often to take into consideration the helps they have in these enter- 
prises—the labor of devoted nuns, the codperation of priestly as- 
sistants, the backing of parish organizations, the individual help 
of zealous men and women of the laity, and the personal confidence 
which comes from the consciousness of the unfailing support of a 
numerous body of devoted Catholic people. Practically all of these 
helps are denied the country pastor, yet essentially his work differs 
from his city confrére’s only in size, not in kind. The difference 
lies in the fact that, for the most part, the country pastor must do 
the work himself, with little or no assistance or encouragement from 
any one. And because, relatively speaking, his work is done on a 
small scale, he receives little human credit for it. The city pastor, 
who puts up a quarter of a million dollar church, is lauded to the 
skies as a master builder and financier, while his rural brother, who 
erects and pays for a ten-thousand-dollar edifice, receives scant praise 
when, as a matter of fact, his may have been the greater achieve- 
ment. Fifty Holy Name men at the Communion rail in a country 
parish may well be a greater proof of pastoral zeal than ten times 
that number in a city parish. And so with other parish activities, 
thought the Bishop. We are too prone to measure success by size 
and numbers, without giving thought to the difficulties of the work 
and the means at hand to overcome them. Few realize the hard- 
ships under which the pastor of a small parish labors, and only in 
heaven is due credit given him for the results he accomplishes. 

But, to return to that Ruralville appointment. Again the Bishop 
asked himself whom should he name. Now, in all his meditations 
this evening one name had kept constantly recurring to him. It was 
that of Father Brown of the Cathedral. A singularly gifted young 
priest he was. Learned, zealous, a great organizer, a hard worker, 


a convincing orator, a clever writer—there was no position in the 
Diocese which he was not fitted to fill with distinction. The Bishop 
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visioned a new Ruralville under Father Brown’s eager and intelli- 
gent leadership—a vision in which he saw the moribund parish shake 
off its lethargy and take on a new and vigorous existence; a vision 
of a dormant faith springing into life and action; a vision of a con- 
gregation, long disheartened and half ashamed, proudly taking its 
place under the banner of our holy religion, ready and anxious to 
live and battle for the faith, The Bishop had no doubt of Father 
Brown’s ability to bring about the rejuvenation of Ruralville. But 
then—he could not keep back the inevitable question—what would 
Father Brown himself think of such an appointment? Would he 
not consider it in the light of a demotion, and as an evidence of his 
Bishop’s lack of confidence in him? And would it be fair to the 
diocese at large to bury, as it were, his talents in this small and 
obscure place, when they could perhaps be used to better advantage 
in the city, where the opportunities for doing good were so much 
greater? There it was again, thought the Bishop, the old conflict 
between justice to the parish and charity to the man. Tonight it was 
too much for him. Wearily he arose and went to bed. 

In his Mass the next morning, the Bishop asked the Holy Ghost 
to guide him aright in this appointment. Immediately after his 
thanksgiving, he went direct to his desk and penned a brief note to 
the Reverend John Brown of the Cathedral, appointing him to the 
vacant pastorate of Ruralville. 


Father Brown was just putting the finishing touches to a lecture 
on “The Church and Modern Thought,” which he was to deliver be- 
fore a group of Catholic University students, when the Bishop’s 
letter was handed to him. His face blanched as he read it, and his 
voice trembled as he cried: 

“What have I ever done to deserve this? What can the Bishop 
have against me?” 

At a neighboring rectory a group of young priests had gathered 
to take part in some parochial function when the news of the Rural- 
ville appointment “broke.” Many and varied were the comments 
it called forth, but the gist of them may be gleaned from the remark 
of one of the most charitable: “That’s putting that young swell- 
head in his proper place.” 

Out at Ruralville, old August Schmelling was standing on the 
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porch of the Post Office reading the copy of the diocesan paper he 
had just received, when old Pat Murphy came along to get his mail. 
Each had been a committeeman in the Ruralville parish for more 
than twenty years, and for weeks each had been awaiting news of 
the expected appointment. 

“IT see by the paper here,” remarked Mr. Schmelling, trying to 


appear unconcerned, “that the Bishop has at last named a pastor 


for us.” 

“Who is he?” queried Mr. Murphy, without visible enthusiasm. 
“Another lame-duck ?” 

“Father Brown of the Cathedral,” replied Mr. Schmelling, “that 
bright young priest you read so much about in the papers.” 

“Thank God for that!” came back Mr. Murphy, raising his hat 
reverently. “At last we will be able to do something worth while 
for God and the Church in Ruralville.” 

And together they set about laying plans for a royal Catholic wel- 
come to Father Brown, when he should come to them. 





THE PRACTICE OF FRATERNAL CHARITY 
(Romans, XII—XITI) 
By Emmet P. O’ConneLL, S.J. 


St. Paul’s inspired panegyric of charity contained in I Cor., xiii, 
constitutes an intimate and logical division of his instruction to the 


Corinthian Christians on the true evaluation of the charismata, 
His treatment, therefore, of this divine virtue is there concerned 
principally with its relation to these manifestations of the Holy 


Spirit. Since, however, this expansive esteem of extraordinary 
spiritual favors did not exist in the Roman Church, the Apostle’s 
purpose in urging upon the Christians of the Imperial City the prac- 
tice of mutual love was eminently and exclusively a practical one. 
In the Epistle to the Romans, consequently, Paul’s treatment of the 
divine virtue is concerned rather with the practice of fraternal char- 
ity in the multitudinous relations of everyday life than with the 
theory of its value with relation to the charismata. 

In the first part of the Letter to the Romans the Teacher of the 
Gentiles had shown in minute detail that the Gospel is efficacious 
for salvation to all who receive it with living faith. Beginning with 
Chapter xii, he passes to the second division of this celebrated docu- 
ment, which consists in various practical admonitions and precepts. 
His first exhortation is to the effect that by living according to the 
Will of God the Roman Christians should offer themselves to the 
Divine Majesty as living sacrifices and spotless victims (v. I, 2). 
Each of the faithful is then exhorted to be content with the office 
allotted to him and by diligently fulfilling it to do all in his power 
towards the general good of the Church (v. 3-8). Finally, the 
Apostle describes at some length and in very practical terms the 
qualities which true Christian charity should possess and the manner 
in which it should manifest itself (v. 9-21). But, before studying 
in detail this sublime exhortation to mutual love, it will be well to 
consider briefly the motives on which the exercise of this divine 
virtue should be based. 

In the dogmatic part of the Epistle Paul had proved that salvation 
is due entirely to the mercy of God and he had concluded his treatise 
on the gratuity of faith and of salvation by eloquently extolling this 
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most touching attribute of the Divinity (chap. xi). When, there- 
fore, he begins his practical exhortation by beseeching the Romans 
“in the mercy of God” that their lives be perfectly conformed to the 
Divine Will (xii. 1), he assigns as the first motive for the observance 
of all his admonitions, and consequently for the fulfillment of his 
instructions on fraternal charity, the indebtedness of his readers to 
the divine clemency for all the favors which they had received. 
“Almighty God,” he says in equivalent terms, “first loved you, lav- 
ished upon you the most precious gifts of his spiritual treasury. 
You, therefore, should show appreciation for His benefactions by 
the manifestation of practical and sincere affection for your breth- 
ren.” St. John makes use of the same argument when he writes: 
“In this is charity: not as though we had loved God, but because 
He hath first loved us and sent His Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins. My dearest, if God hath so loved us, we also ought to love 
one another” (I John, ii. 10). 

The Apostle, however, not content to base his exhortation only 
on the debt of gratitude which the faithful owe to the mercy of 
God, establishes in the second verse the fundamental motive for the 
exercise of fraternal charity. It is the will of God, the command 
of Jesus Christ that the brethren love one another. “Little chil- 
dren,” the Saviour had said, “love one another. A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that you love one another as I have loved you. 
By this shall all men know that you are My disciples that you have 
love one for another.” And since Christ’s great love of His follow- 
ers had proceeded from the sublime reality of their intimate union 
with Him as members of His Mystical Body, Paul adduces this 
sacred bond as the third motive for the practice of brotherly love. 
“We being many,” he says, “are one body in Christ and everyone 
members one of another” (v. 4). Just as the human body consists 
of many members, all unified and animated by the same principle 
of life, so also the faithful, the Mystical Body of Christ, are unified 


and vivified by the same glorious source of supernatural vitality, 
union with the Saviour. In the light of this inspired conception of 
the oneness of the brethren in Christ, how logically does the Apostle 
bring forth as the final basis of his exhortation the consoling truth 
that in doing good to others we are actually serving Christ Himself 
(v. 11)! 
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Bearing in mind, then, the solid foundation on which Paul bases 
his instruction, let us now proceed to study in detail the qualities by 
which the practice of brotherly love should be characterized. 

Very naturally the first requisite which this great master of Chris- 
tian perfection demands of fraternal charity is that it be sincere 
and unfeigned, that it manifest itself in deeds and not be confined 
to the mere expression of affectionate sentiment. “Let love,” he 
says, “be without dissimulation” (v. 9). ‘Let your charity,” we 
may paraphrase, “be genuine, practical, free from all hypocrisy, 
‘from a sincere heart’ (I Peter, i. 22). ‘Love not in word nor in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth’ (I John, iii. 18). Seek only the 
true good of your neighbor, the good that God would wish him to 
possess.” “If we wish any good other than that which is pleasing 
to God,” observes Origen, “our charity is false and unworthy of 
the name.” Love, therefore, that is without dissimulation, will hate 
what is evil in our brother, and will cleave to what is good in him. 
Such an affection will strive to remove all that is morally base in 
the person whom we love and will do all in its power to encourage 
him and to increase his good qualities. Hence, attachment to others 
because they are accomplices in our sin is not love at all and is most 
hateful to God. 

The Apostle, however, is not content that the love which he in- 
culcates should be only sincere and genuine. He had adduced as 
one of the motives for the practice of the divine virtue the sacred 
and intimate union which unites the faithful as members of Christ 
and of one another. Their charity, therefore, should be fraternal 
as well as practical: “Loving one another with the charity of bro- 
therhood” (v. 10). As members of the Body of Christ and of one 
another, as sons with the Saviour of the same heavenly Father, the 
followers of the Master are indeed brethren, children of God all, 
forming with the Lord Jesus as their elder brother one great divine 
family. “And charity that is founded upon brotherhood,” adds 
Chrysostom, “‘should be intense and glowing. For to what purpose 
do we love without dissimulation if we love without warmth?” 

But since nothing interferes with the practice of fraternal charity 
so much as the pride which makes us esteem ourselves inordinately 
and look down upon others, and since no one can love those whom 
he despises, Paul now further qualifies brotherly love by declaring 
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that it should prompt us always to anticipate our neighbor in show- 
ing him every due honor and consideration. ‘“‘We are not to wait 
until others honor us,” explains the great Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, “but we ourselves are to leap at the honoring of our brother 
and to be the first to begin it, because there is nothing which makes 
friends so readily as the earnest endeavor to overcome another in 
showing him signs of respect.” We are to take the lead, not to 
follow in the manifestation of the finer courtesies of the Christian 
life. And that the practice of this exquisite virtue may be clearly 
distinguished from the superficial formalities of the world, it is to be 
based upon solid humility. “In humility let each esteem others as 
better than themselves” (Phil., ii. 3). 

And yet charity even such as the Apostle has thus far described 
is not perfect. It may possess all the above-mentioned qualities and 
still be practised in a desultory manner, for the approbation of men 
rather than for the love of God. Hence the Romans are now ex- 
horted to be diligent, constant and fervent in the exercise of broth- 
erly love because they are “serving the Lord” (v. 11). Whatever 
they do, therefore, they are to do it from the heart as to the Lord 
and not to men, knowing that they shall receive of the Lord their 
inheritance; they are to serve the Lord Christ and not men (Col., 
iii. 23). Chrysostom thus aptly paraphrases Paul’s thought: 
“Whatever thou dost to thy brother passes on to the Master, and 
as having been so benefited He will reckon thy reward accordingly.” 


Ams TO FERVOR AND CONSTANCY IN THE PRACTICE OF CHARITY 


Paul well aware that the realization of this sublime conception 
of fraternal charity is not easy of fulfillment proposes in the follow- 
ing verse three powerful aids towards fervor and constancy in the 
exercise of this Christ-like virtue (v. 13). And because nothing is 
more conducive to persevering diligence in the practical manifesta- 
tion of brotherly love than joy, the Apostle exhorts the faithful to 
cultivate this first fruit of the Holy Spirit, indicating at the same 
time the source from which it should spring, the hope of eternal 
glory. “Hope,” explains St. Thomas, “makes men rejoice because 
of the certainty of attaining to the reward that is promised. For 
when we hope for future glory because we know that God is faith- 
ful to His promises, we already, as it were, possess our reward.” 
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Since, however, hope is strengthened and increased by constancy 
and fortitude in bearing the trials of life, the exhortation to patience 
in tribulation follows spontaneously the injunction to rejoice jn 
hope. Patiently and bravely, therefore, must the transitory trials 
of this life be endured, because “they work for us above measure 
exceedingly an eternal weight of glory” (II Cor., iv. 17). And 
finally, since the only means by which those graces can be obtained 
that are necessary for the fulfillment of these difficult precepts js 
persevering impetration, Paul exhorts the Romans to be “persever- 
ing in prayer.” “By prayer,” comments the Angelic Doctor, “solici- 
tude for the honor of God is excited, fervor is inflamed, joy based 
upon hope is increased and help sufficient for the patient endurance 
of tribulation is merited.” 


THE PRACTICAL MANIFESTATION OF CHARITY 


The Aposiie, heretofore concerned with the qualities of charity 
and with the helps towards fervor and constancy in the practice of 
this Christ-like virtue, now urges upon his readers some very con- 
crete manifestations of brotherly love (v. 13). And having in 
mind the fact that among the faithful who had flocked to Rome 
in large numbers there were many persecuted exiles who were with- 
out the necessities of life, he exhorts the Roman Christians to loving 
solicitude for their persecuted brethren. This tender care, he says, 
is not to be shown after the manner of pagan philanthropy, by dis- 
dainfully tossing alms to the needy; rather, the faithful are to con- 
sider the necessities of the brethren as their very own and are to look 
upon their worldly goods as possessions held in common with their 
suffering brothers. All form one body in Christ; those, therefore, 
who are blessed with temporal prosperity are bound to share their 
good fortune with the needy members of that Body. And this same 
spirit of Christ-like charity will further dictate that Christians 
worthy of the name will not only receive a suffering brother with 
open arms when he asks for hospitality, but will also seek out the 
unfortunate everywhere lest they be forced to roam the streets look- 
ing for shelter. “Paul,” explains Chrysostom, “wishes that we 
wait not for those who ask hospitality, but run to them and be given 
to finding them. It is for Christ’s sake that we receive the stranger, 
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and we have certain knowledge that it is the Lord Himself we take 
in when we give hospitality to a needy brother.” 

But the Apostle, fearful lest his exhortation concerning the alle- 
yiation of the sufferings of exiled brethren should excite in the 
faithful sentiments of hatred towards those who were responsible 
for the persecutions, in passing as it were, urges upon the Romans 
the practice of a charity that is peculiarly Christian, the forgive- 
ness of injuries (v. 14). He is not content that his readers merely 
refrain from calling the curse of heaven down upon the pagans and 
infidel Jews, but he would have the faithful pray the Father of all 
to bless the enemies of their religion. Had not the Master Himself 
said: ““Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven”? The true disciple of Christ, 
therefore, will consider all the tribulations to which he may be sub- 
jected because of his faith as favors from God, and will regard his 
persecutors as benefactors because they are the means of his acquir- 
ing greater merit. Chryosostom’s comment is again noteworthy. “He 
that curses his persecutors,” writes Paul’s golden-mouthed inter- 
preter, “shows that he is not much pleased at suffering for Christ, 
while he that blesses shows the greatness of his love. Hence it was 
that the Apostles after having been scourged rejoiced that they were 
accounted worthy to suffer for the name of Jesus” (Acts, v. 4). 

After this slight digression the Apostle in the next verse returns 
again to the practice of charity among the brethren themselves. 
Basing his exhortation on the intimate union by which all Christians 
are bound together as members of one body in Christ, he had urged 
the Romans to share their worldly possessions with their needy 
brethren. Now Paul advances a step farther and urges his readers 
to make their very own the sorrows and the joys of the brethren 
as well. The great perfection which the fulfillment of this precept 


demands is clearly indicated by Chrysostom. “It requires more of 


9? 


a noble character, 
rejoice than to weep with them that weep. There is no one so ada- 


observes the Saint, “to rejoice with them that 


mant as not to weep over one who has suffered a calamity: this 
nature herself takes care of. But the other requires a very high 
spirited soul, so as not only to keep from envy, but even to feel 
pleasure with a person who is enjoying honor and success. Share 
your brother’s tears that you may lighten his sorrow; share his joys 
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that they may take deeper root. If you cannot remove his trial, 
contribute tears and you will take the worst away; if you cannot in- 
crease your brother’s prosperity, contribute joy and you will have 
made a great addition to it.” 

The obligation, therefore, of alleviating the internal as well as 
the external tribulations of the brethren follows spontaneously from 
the intimate union of all the faithful as members of the Body of 
Christ. But this same sacred bond demands of the disciples of the 
Master yet another manifestation of charity, perfect unanimity of 
spirit (v. 16). Because there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond 
nor free, neither male nor female, since all are one in Christ Jesus, 
Christians should be united by only one tie, their union as members 
of the Body of Christ and of one another. All are to be looked 
upon only in the light of brotherhood in the Saviour; the most 
obscure are to be shown the same thoughtful consideration as those 
who enjoy honor and success. Proud and ambitious souls, then, 
are not to strive to attain to positions of esteem that they may 
despise others less fortunate. No one should aspire to those things 
which the world, and pagan Rome in particular, regarded so highly; 
on the contrary, all should eagerly embrace all that the world con- 
temns. And thus charity will be established upon deep and solid 
humility, the only foundation that can render it sincere and perse- 
vering. “But,” explains the Patriarch of Constantinople, “because 
there is nothing which so elates men and makes them feel that they 
are above others as independence or the conceited opinion of them- 
selves, Paul adds: ‘Be not wise in your own conceits.’ You then, 
if you think that you are not in need of your brother, you are the 
most foolish of men, for you will not have the advantage of correc- 
tion and you will provoke God by your recklessness and will fall into 
many grievous errors.” 


LovE OF ENEMIES 


The Apostle thus far has confined himself to the practice of 
charity among the brethren themselves. In the remaining verses 
of this chapter he treats explicitly of the manifestation of brotherly 
love towards the fierce enemies of the flock of Christ, the pagan 
Romans and the infidel Jews. The faithful, he teaches, are not only 
to refrain from returning evil for evil, but they are to do positive 
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deeds of kindness to their persecutors. By acting in this truly 
Christ-like manner they will edify all men; they will be “without 
offense to the Jews and to the Gentiles and to the Church of God,” 
and will lead all men to glorify their Father who is in heaven. An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, was the law of the pagan Romans 
as well as of the infidel Jews: “Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you,” was the command of Jesus Christ. This injunction 
of the Master, therefore, will dictate that, in so far as it is possible 
to do so without violating the obligations of justice and charity, 
Christians will strive by every means in their power to remain at 
peace with their fellowmen. If, however, as Chrysostom observes, 
they see the cause of religion suffering, they are not to value peace 
more highly than the truth and are to make a noble stand even 
unto death. 

But since there is nothing more detrimental to union and concord 
than the private revenge of injuries, Paul appealing to the authority 
of Holy Writ now bids the Romans to leave the redress of their 
wrongs to God, to whom alone belongs the right to avenge injus- 
tice (v. 19). The Sacred Text, however, he continues, is not satis- 
fied with this merely negative disposition towards our persecutors ; 
it would have us by means of positive acts of kindness excite in our 
enemies a realization of the wrongs they have committed, together 
with a deep sense of shame and remorse, sentiments which will in- 
duce them to ask pardon of God and of us. “And thus,” explains 
St. Jerome, “you will heap coals of fire, not for curse and damna- 
tion but for correction and repentance: so that overcome by benefits 
and burned by the fire of charity, they may cease to be our enemies” 
(v. 20). 

Paul’s concluding injunction, then, that the Romans should not 
permit themselves to be overcome by evil but should overcome evil 
by good, is but a summary of the precepts concerning the love of 
enemies which he has thus far been inculcating. St. Thomas thus 
explains the thought of the Apostle: “If a good man,” observes 
the Angelic Doctor, “‘is led to do harm in return for an injury that 
has been inflicted upon him, he is overcome by evil; but if by means 
of kind deeds he causes his persecutor to love him, he is victorious 
over evil.”” Chrysostom, however, adds this justification of the 
peculiarly Christian attitude towards the persecutors of the Mystical 
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Body of Christ, enjoined by the inspired panegyrist of charity: 
“If this manner of acting,” he writes, “were likely to have shown 
Christ’s disciples in a ridiculous light, the Master would not have 
commanded it. But because such conduct makes them the most 
notable of men, He imposes it. Christ is always zealous for the 
honor of His followers and knows well what it is that makes them 
small or great in the eyes of God. Why, then, dost thou wish to 
travel another road? To conquer by returning evil for evil is one 
of the devil’s laws; but with Christ the person smitten, not the per- 
son smiting, is crowned. That which in Satan’s race is a sign of 
victory, in that of Christ is a sign of defeat.” 


LovE THE FULFILLMENT OF THE LAW 


Thus far the conduct of the Roman neophytes towards both their 
brethren and unbelievers and in the multitudinous relations of their 
private lives has been the subject of the Apostle’s instruction. In 
the first seven verses of the next chapter, however, Paul passes 
to an exhortation concerning the duties of his readers as citizens 
of the Republic. In language that is remarkably clear and forceful 


he urges them to render obedience to their lawful rulers on the 
grounds that all authority is from God, that legitimate superiors are 
God’s ministers, and that, consequently, to resist the secular power 
is to resist the ordinances of God Himself. But in urging the 
Romans to “render their dues” to the various branches of civil au- 
thority Paul is reminded of that other obligation which perpetually 
binds all Christians and which can never be fully satisfied, the duty 
of practising fraternal charity. This duty, he says, is perpetual: 
it obliges the disciples of Christ during their entire mortal lives, 
and it has as its object all their neighbors, whether brethren or un- 
believers, friends or enemies. The Apostle does not demand, how- 
ever, that this constant and universal charity be manifested in the 
same manner towards everyone, because in the preceding chapter he 
has given very explicit instructions as to the way in which brotherly 
love should be exercised towards these various classes of men. 
Truly, then, he who practises the fraternal charity inculcated by 
St. Paul “hath fulfilled the law.”” He obeys not only every precept, 
whether of Moses or of Christ, that has for its object the love of 
neighbor, but he has also observed in the most perfect manner “the 
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first and greatest commandment,” the love of God Himself. That 
the practice of brotherly love such as is taught by the Apostle in- 
cludes the fulfillment of every precept positive as well as negative 
of the Old and the New Testament needs no demonstration, because 
it demands the observance of even the most sublime injunctions of 
the Saviour Himself. “This is My Commandment,” the Master had 
said, “that you love one another as I have loved you. Love your 
enemies and do good to them that hate you.” And love which 
springs from the fourfold source established by Paul, which mani- 
fests itself in the manner prescribed by him is indeed a love of 
neighbor akin to the charity of the Son of God for His fellowmen. 
But the same four principles on which the Apostle bases the exer- 
cise of brotherly love also indicate that the fraternal charity which 
he wishes the Romans to practise demands the fulfillment of the 
Law even in so far as it commands the love of God Himself; for 
love of neighbor that has as its motives the manifestation of grati- 
tude to a merciful Father, the positive Will of Jesus Christ, union 
in the Saviour’s Mystical Body, the service of the Master, is indeed 
in its ultimate analysis the most fervent and the most perfect love 
of God. Paul repeats this same thought when he writes to the 
Galatians: ‘All the law is fulfilled in one word: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” (v. 14); and again in his Epistle to 
Timothy : “The end of the commandment is charity” (1 Tim., i. 5). 
The Beloved Disciple reiterated it when in response to the question 
why he preached no sermon other than “Little children, love one 
another,” he replied: “Quia preceptum domini est, et si solum 
fiat sufficit.” 

Love, therefore, such as Paul inculcates in these two chapters of 
the Letter to the Romans is indeed the fulfillment of the Law. It 
is a charity which proceeds from and which has as its ultimate object 
the most perfect love of God. In its external manifestation it is 
sincere and genuine, fraternal, practical, unselfish, humble, generous, 
forgiving, diligent, fervent, constant and universal. It is the great- 
est of virtues, and without it even the most extraordinary spiritual 
gifts are but sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. ‘Love,’ we con- 
clude in the words of Chrysostom, “is the beginning and the end of 
virtue. It is the root as well as the fruit of all Christian perfection. 
What, therefore, is equal to love?” 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


XI. Christian Mortification and Penance 


“Communicantes Christi passionibus gaudete, ut et in revelatione gloria ejus 
gaudeatis exultantes” (I Pet., iv. 13). 


The spiritual and supernatural life, as it is lived by the friends 
and children of God, is a very real extension and continuation of the 
Incarnation. This must be evident to anyone who at all understands 
the countless texts of our Holy Books, which assert again and again 
that Christ and we form one body. Our Lord also declares that 
He is the stem of a vine of which we are the branches. Now, the 
life of the body is identical with that of the head—and the self- 
same sap flows through the stem and the branches; there is there- 
fore only one life, one holiness—that is the life in Christ, in Christo. 
This does not mean that there is the least confusion between this 
life as lived by the Incarnate Son of God and as lived by us; just as 
there is no loss of individuality or personality by reason of our all 
being one in Christ. Christ’s life is the fullness of the divine life; 
our supernatural life is a participation of that fullness. None the 
less, it is a real prolongation of Christ’s life—the echo as it were, 
distant and faint, of His glorious life. Yet, just as the echo of a 
great bell owes its origin solely to the bell, and is a prolongation of 
the mighty sound that floats from the brazen mouth of the bell, 
so the whole reality and substance of our divine life begins im 
Christo, in order that it may take us to Him in whom it began— 
ad Christum. 

Christian sanctity is the counterpart of Christ’s sanctity: the 
Saints live as Christ lived and reproduce the various features of the 
earthly existence of the Son of God in varying degrees of intensity, 
or realism. 

I. Curist a VICTIM. 


The Incarnate Son of God is essentially both a victim and a priest. 
From the first moment of His existence in time He is truly marked 
and stamped with the imprint of the Cross. Throughout His life the 
Cross loomed large on His mental horizon, it cast its shadow athwart 
His whole life, nay, even to-day, in the splendors of heaven, He 
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retains in His glorious Humanity the marks of the nails and the 
lance, so that His very appearance is an eternal showing forth of 
the mind and will that were His, at the moment when the Father 
sent Him forth upon the mighty work of the redemption: “Behold 
Icome . . . In the head of the book it is written of Me that 
I should do Thy will, O God” (Heb., x. 7, 9). Even for the prophets 
of old the outstanding features of the promised Messiah were His 
sufferings, for to them the Holy Ghost foretold eas que in Christo 
sunt passiones, as well as His future glory” (I Pet., i. 11). 

For this cause suffering is a necessary feature of the life of those 
who live in Christ. If the Head be stamped with the seal of the 
Cross, we should not be authentic members of Him unless we too 
bore in ourselves a like imprint. Hence St. Paul is not merely de- 
scribing his own personal life, but expresses a truth of universal 
application, when he asserts that he too is nailed to the cross together 
with Christ—Christo confixus sum cruci (Gal., ii. 19). 

The gathering up of the children of God into one body is the fruit 
of the Incarnation and a prolongation of the act by which the Son of 
God united to Himself a human nature. Hence it is not to be won- 
dered at if there are amazing paradoxes and apparent contradictions 
in a mystery in which extremes meet in a oneness than which none 
more perfect is conceivable—the unity and oneness of personality. 
So we see Jesus Christ both in glory and in lowliness. On the one 
hand, we know Him to be “Splendor gloriz et figura substantize 
ejus, portansque omnia verbo virtutis suae”’ (Heb., i. 3); on the 
other, the prophet sees Him as one “despised and the most abject of 
men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity . . . He 
was wounded for our iniquities: He was bruised for our sins. The 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and by His bruises we are 
healed” (Is., liii. 3, 5). 

But if our spiritual life is a prolongation of Christ’s life, it would 
be foolish to shrink from the shadow, or rather, from the reality of 
the Cross. We are in duty bound to take our share of our Lord’s 
passion (communicantes Christi passtonibus). Our life, too, is full 


of apparent paradoxes: if we would have joy, we must weep; glory 
and greatness can only be won by humiliation and self-abasement. 
Above all, true life can only be won by dying: if we wish to live, we 
must begin by dying. It seems all very paradoxical to the natural 
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man, but there is no doubt that death is a condition of life: “Mortyj 
estis, et vita vestra est abscondita cum Christo in Deo” (Gal., iii, 3), 


And again, “Mortificate membra vestra que sunt super terram” (iii, 
5); mortify, literally put to death your body which is now upon 
earth, for only thus can it be taken up into heavenly glory; even as 
Christ’s glorious ascension had to be preceded by the humiliations 
and sorrows of Calvary. 

The human heart naturally shrinks from pain—this is a healthy 
instinct of nature. Had the disorder of sin not come into the world, 
we should have no experience of suffering and death—because God 
did not make death (Deus mortem non fecit), and He takes no de- 
light in the contemplation of a face bathed in tears. This thought 
comforted holy Sarah of old: “This everyone is sure of that wor- 
shippeth thee that . . . thou art not delighted in our being 
lost : because after a storm thou makest a calm, and after tears and 
weeping thou pourest in joyfulness” (Tob., iii. 21, 22). 

However, in the state to which we are reduced since the fall of 
our first parents, suffering is inevitable. But Christian mortification 
means a great deal more and something vastly different from a 
purely stoical or fatalistic acceptance of the inevitable. In order to 
give himself courage to bear what he cannot avoid, the stoic, and in 
our days the so-called Christian scientist, plays a game of make- 
believe with himself and the world, by pretending that pain does 
not exist except as a phantom of the mind which must be banished 
and exorcised by sheer will-power. 

Human nature cannot be fooled for long. We know that pain 
is a bitter reality. But if we are true Christians and live in Christ— 
not only shall we not shrink from the pain and sorrow that may be 
our apportioned share of the common lot of mankind—we shall 
positively love it—rejoice and glory in it—and even spontaneously 
add to the measure of our trials and sufferings by works of morti- 
fication and penance deliberately sought and embraced. 


II. CHRISTIAN MorRTIFICATION 


A voluntary acceptance on our part of the sufferings of life, and 
even of deliberate seeking of supererogatory pain, is a condition of 
the spiritual life. All these things are included in the comprehensive, 
Our Divine 


+] 


but most beautiful expression : “The Cross, our Cross.’ 
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Lord Himself lays down the one condition on which we can be His 
disciples : “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow Me” (Matt., xvi. 24). Before this He 
had said: “He that taketh not up his cross, and followeth Me, is not 
worthy of Me’’; and then He adds that last and supreme paradox: 
“He that findeth his life, shall lose it, and he that shall lose his life 
for Me, shall find it” (7bid., x. 38, 39). 

“If any man willcome after Me . . !” Oh! that dreadful if. 
Apparently it is left open to us whether we shall follow in the wake 
of our Lord or not. But not to follow Him is to go away from 
Him who is the very Sun of life. To follow Him is to walk in the 
light of life: all wisdom is summed up in following Jesus—to fol- 
low Him is the highest philosophy of life—the only one we need. 
Wherever He leads, however long or rugged the road—we cannot 
go astray nor can we miss reaching the goal of everlasting bliss. 
But if we decide to follow, we must do so not on our own, but on 
His conditions—and these are summed up in one phrase: “Let 
him take up his cross.’”’ Christ is a cross-bearer—He is the crucified : 
it is impossible to dissociate Him from the cross, or to think of Him 
without being reminded of the cross. Could we follow in the foot- 
steps of the Divine Cross-bearer and refuse to carry our own share 
of it? For the cross which is laid upon our shoulders is ours indeed 
—but it is likewise His. Or, to speak more accurately, our cross 
and His are one and the same—just as He and we are one mystical 
person. 

It is by realizing this great truth that we shall discover the im- 
mense value of the cross. Christian penance and mortification is 
not the isolated effort of an individual soul—it is really part and 
parcel of the grand scheme of the redemption through the cross of 
Jesus. Our share in our Lord’s blessed Passion is necessary for 
its completion and ultimate perfection, just as we—that is, the 
Church—are necessary to the completion of His body. The body is 
not the Head only, but Head and limbs make up the body; even so 
Christ and the Church are the complete Christ. 

St. Paul has a very wonderful, and at first sight difficult, saying 
in his Epistle to the Colossians to whom he declares that he rejoices 
“in my sufferings for you, and fill up those things that are wanting 
to the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh, for His body, which is the 
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Church” (Col., i. 24). The Greek text throws additional light upon 
these difficult words, avravardAnpo—lI fill up “in His place,” what 
may be, or is wanting to His sufferings. The Passion of Christ 
is perfect: He has suffered, in His physical body, all that had been 
foretold by the Prophets. The great shout: Consummatum est, was 
the joyful constatation that nothing had been forgotten or over- 
looked—He only need surrender His spirit into the Father’s hands, 

But our Lord wishes to draw to Himself His mystical body— 
which for all that we call it mystical, is a very real body. In this 
mystical body much is as yet wanting which must be “filled up” by 
each one of those who are built into, knit into, this body. Just as 
every nerve and fibre of the natural body of Christ quivered with 
pain and suffering, so must every member of the mystical body— 
that is, every human individual—take his share of the passion of the 
mystical body, for Christ is to be crucified in the mystical, as He 
was in His real, body. He suffers no longer in His own humanity, 
but He goes on suffering in the mystical body which is made up of 
those whom, from the heights of Calvary, He draws unto Himself, 
thus raising and ennobling their sufferings by blending and mingling 
them with His own. By “sharing in the Passion of Christ,” we 
assimilate, or appropriate its fruits: we are transformed into the like- 
ness of Christ’s lowliness, as a condition of participating in His glory. 

Here we have the secret of the immense store all the Saints set by 
penance and mortification. You may read of Saints who performed no 
miracles, at least not in their lifetime ; you will never find a Saint who 
did not practise penance: “They that are Christ’s have crucified their 
flesh with the vices and concupiscences” (Gal., v. 24). With Paul 
they all say: “With Christ I am nailed to the cross” (Gal. ii. 19). 

Oh! how generously, how gladly we should suffer, were our faith 
but livelier! Did we but realize that we are not alone—that Christ 
suffers in us and through us, when we are in pain—how precious 
the sufferings and crosses of life would appear to us! It is precisely 
in this identification of our Lord with us that the ethical and super- 
natural value of suffering consists. Also, suffering is the supreme 
test and expression of love. Even the Son of God could give 
no more convincing proof of His love for us than by suffering 
and dying for our sake. In like manner the love of the Saints for 
Jesus Christ vents itself in suffering—to such an extent that St. 
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Teresa could cry out in all sincerity: “To suffer or to die.” Life, 
for her, would be lacking in meaning and purpose could she suffer 
no longer. 

On her death-bed, St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi declared to her 
sisters that “the Son of God came into this world, because in heaven 
He was not adorned with the robe of suffering; so He came to earth 
to find this ornament.” And she adds significantly: “E questo era 
Dio e non si potea ingannare” (He was God and could not make a 
mistake). 

One Good Friday, our Lord spoke thus to BI. Angela of Foligno: 
“They whose mind is fixed on My Passion and Death, in which 
alone, and not elsewhere, is true salvation and the life of all, these 
and My lawful sons, and the others are not My sons.” On the same 
occasion our Lord spoke thus to His servant: “I have not loved thee 
in jest.” “This word struck a deadly pain into my soul, because 
straightway the eyes of my soul were opened, and I saw clearly that 
what He said was most true. For I saw the works and the effect 
of that love . . . and I saw what He underwent in life and in 
death, this God-Man, who suffered His Passion by reason of His 
ineffable and tender love, and I understood that the aforesaid word is 
most true, namely, that He loved me not in jest, but that by a most 
true and most perfect and most tender love hath He loved me. And 
I saw how that in me it was just the opposite; how I loved Him 
not, save in jest, and not truly; and to see this was unto me a deadly 
pain, and an intolerable sorrow, so that I thought I should die.” 
(“Visions and Instructions,” xxxiii). Let me quote one more 
passage from the wonderful writings of this privileged soul, whose 
works are known all too little. One day our Lord said to her: 
“Whosoever will find grace, let him not lift his eyes from the cross, 
whether according to My will or permission he be his whole life 


long in sorrow or in joy” (chap. xxxv, sub fine). 


Ill. Tue VALUE oF PENANCE 


It often happens that we wonder at the stagnation of an interior 
life, if retrogression were not perhaps a truer sizing up of our 
spiritual estate. We look for the explanation, now here now there: 
temperament, external conditions, surroundings, our work, our supe- 
riors, are blamed in turn, whereas the true cause of our tepidity is 
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our lack of a penitential spirit. Let us be under no delusions; just 


as a man cannot be physically fit unless he refrains from many things 
that his appetite craves for, and unless bodily exercise braces and 
gives tone to his nerves and muscles, so must our interior life suffer 
from anemia if it is not invigorated by discipline and mortification, 

They that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh. Here we havea 
general law that admits of no exception. But how fruitful is this 
cheerful endurance of hard things for the dear love of Christ! Even 
our work for souls will gain thereby. 

In the Life of the Curé d’Ars, that finished pattern of every 
priestly virtue, we read how “one day a parish priest came to him 
lamenting the indifference of his people and the fruitlessness of his 
labors. M. Vianney replied in words that may sound harsh, but 
he to whom they were addressed was, no doubt, strong enough to 
bear them: ‘You have preached, you have prayed; but have you 
fasted? Have you taken the discipline? Have you slept on the 
bare floor? So long as you have done none of these things you have 
no right to complain’”’ (Life, by the Abbé Trochu, transl. by E. 
Graf, O.S.B., London, p. 313). 

If we are nailed to the cross with our Lord, He will surely share 
with us that wondrous power of His by which “being lifted up, He 
draws all things to Himself.” Even so shall we have power to draw 
souls—not unto ourselves. God forbid!—but unto Him to whom 
alone they belong in as much as He died for them (II Cor., v. 15). 

Who, if he greatly loves Christ crucified, would wish to live other- 
wise than He Himself lived? Who would be a delicate member of 
a body the Head whereof is crowned with thorns? Love tends to 
bring about equality. Those who love put everything in common— 
they share their sorrows no less than their joys. Is it not the most 
grievous sorrow of all that too often we have to stand helplessly by 
the bedside of one whom we love whose agony we cannot soothe? 

Nor should we imagine that the value of voluntary suffering or 
Christian mortification is merely one of sentiment. Since we are the 
body of Christ, our sufferings are in a sense a continuation or re- 
production of the Passion. Hence if we be but in Christo, the whole 
Church must needs be affected whilst we appropriate to ourselves the 
fruit of Christ’s blessed Passion in a manner which, after the chan- 
nels of the Sacraments, is the most effective of all.* 





BOOK REVIEWING—A SYMPOSIUM 
By FaTHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


All of us who read this magazine buy books. And all of us have 
sometimes, if not often, been disappointed when we bought a book 
on the strength of some reviewer’s praise of it. The writer of this 
article has heard a great many discriminating bookbuyers express 
their disappointment in strong language when they bought some 
book which, in their estimation, did not square with the recommen- 
dation of its generous reviewer. 


A number of years ago several priests were appointed by their 


bishop as a committee to discuss and to suggest a stock of books 
for the ascetic library of the new diocesan seminary. Among them 
was an old pastor who had a reputation for comprehensive knowl- 
edge of ascetic literature. He was also known as a contributor of 
book reviews to Catholic periodicals. The other members of the 
committee felt confident that under the leadership of this old pastor 
their work would be quickly done and approved and accepted by 
the appointing authority. As it sometimes happens, a member of 
the committee, before the meeting was formally opened, made a 
remark which took fire and set on foot a discussion which consumed 
all the time scheduled for the first meeting. Though I took very 
little active part in that discussion, I listened with intense interest 
to everything that was said, and on reaching home wrote out as 
nearly a verbatim report of it as I could. Sorting some old papers 
the other day, I came across that report and decided to offer it for 
publication to THE HomILetic AND PAsTorRAL REVIEW, if it passed 
the appraising eyes of the Rev. Editors.* Considering that the old 
pastor was looked upon as an authority on book reviewing in his 
diocese, and did some reviewing himself in his chosen specialty, 
I feel that I might be doing a service to some reviewers who seem 
to have received no training for this kind of work. 

There were five members on that committee, but three of them 
did most of the talking. I will set them down as Fathers Robert, 

* We are glad to furnish an opportunity for the frank airing of this not unim- 


portant topic, without necessarily agreeing with all the strictures passed on pub- 
lishers and reviewers.—EprrTors. 
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Paul, and Ernest, the last-mentioned of whom I am going to desig- 
nate simply as the Pastor. 


* - * *' * * - * 


Fr. P.—Father Ernest, I read your review of Fr. K’s latest book 
in the Review. I have not read the book, and now do not 
intend to get it. To judge by your criticism, it is not worth the 
price nor the reader’s time, but was it necessary to be as hard on it 
as you were? Is there no charity in a book reviewer’s heart? 

Pastor.—There is plenty of charity and too much of it in the 
hearts of some reviewers. Charity has its place in criticism, but it 
must be honest charity. It must be mixed with justice in the right 
proportion. 

P.—Yes, but most of the fellows who write books have the inten- 
tion and hope of doing some good to those of us who read them— 
on the recommendation of kindly reviewers. Priests who write 
want to further the interests of human souls. Their aims are mostly 
educational and spiritual. Presumably, they are doing the best they 
can. So many of us are too lazy to write, though we are always 
being urged and told that priests do not write enough. Surely, those 
who do write, whilst living busy lives in teaching and preaching, 
should be encouraged with kindly notices of their literary labors. 

Pastor.—A critic must be honest and disinterested. No criticism 
is worth anything, if it is not the product of due ability and in- 
flexible honesty. The critic must be fearless and mercilessly im- 
partial, if he wishes to serve the cause for which he pretends to work. 
He is a judge, and a judge must be above human considerations of 
any kind. 

Fr, R.—Oh, I think you are taking this thing a bit too seriously. 
Everybody knows that a book reviewer usually gets a free copy of 
the work which he is asked to write up—or to recommend. In con- 
sideration of this, it is but decent for him to say something that will 
help the sale of the book and flatter the author a little. This en- 
courages the author, and does no great harm to the public, which is 
—or ought to be—wise to this practice. As we are speaking now of 
religious books, and not of that trashy fiction with which the general 
reading public is being fed and entertained and by which it is being 
poisoned, it seems to me that it is a good and commendable thing to 
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induce people to buy and to read religious books, even though they 
are not masterpieces or literary classics. 

Pastor.—What is the purpose of book reviews? Advertising? 
Do not the readers of book reviews desire and expect honest infor- 
mation for their guidance in buying and reading? Have you not 
bought books on the recommendation of some reviewer, and then 
denounced him for his dishonesty and deception? 

Fr. R.—True enough, but there are many people who would get 
some real good out of even very ordinary books which you and I 
consider inferior and beneath us. Not all books are for all men. 

Pastor.—Certainly, but the critic ought to tell his readers exactly 
for whom the book which he is reviewing is intended and whom it is 
likely to benefit. Books that would be of no use to us or leave us 
cold, and make no appeal to the more educated laity, may be excel- 
lent reading for ordinary people. In religious books, particularly 
those that treat of the virtues and ascetics in general, you will find 
that what suits the common people is usually good reading also for 
the higher-ups. There are, of course, books written for particular 
classes of men, with a message circumscribed by the education or 
vocation or work of those people. Other books make a special ap- 
peal to people who seek a certain kind of information, for which 
some specific preparation or education is a prerequisite. The reviewer 
should make it quite clear to his readers what they may expect to 
find in the book which he is discussing critically for their benefit. 
He must, as far as such a thing is at all possible, protect them against 
disappointment, which might discourage them in their search of 
good reading and destroy their faith in all book-reviewing. A review- 
er will surely do harm, if he does not keep faith with his readers. 

Fr. R.—This sounds like good common sense and is quite in 
accordance with my own experience. A few weeks ago I bought a 
book which was highly recommended, in a signed critique, by one 
in whose ability and critical honesty I had absolute faith. I was 
disappointed and in my mind I blamed the critic for having deceived 
and misled me. I see now that he was right and I was wrong. The 
book was not written for me, and the reviewer told his readers very 
specifically just what they would find in it and who would find it. 

Pastor.—I am glad I brought this point home to you. We book 


reviewers are sometimes held guilty of sins of which we are inno- 
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cent. We have enough critical sins of our actual commission to 
answer for. 

Fr. P.—Should we not first agree on a common definition of 
criticism before continuing this discussion? It is an old rule, I be- 
lieve, that every discussion should begin with the definition of its sub- 
ject. Many a discussion gets nowhere, because the same words do 
not mean the same thing to the participants. 

Pastor.—Questio est ad rem et mihi omnino placet. As you are 
still a young man, about half my age in years, though perhaps twice 
as old in book knowledge, and being also a graduate of an educa- 
tional institution where English and all that belongs to it was fea- 
tured, you must have had a course in literary criticism. What defi- 
nition of criticism was current at your Alma Mater? 

Fr. P.—Is this a thrust at me or at my school? 

Pastor.—It is not meant as a thrust at either of you. May I not 


presume that you know more than I do about courses of which in 


my school days we had not even heard the names? When I had to 
wait almost half an hour for you the other day, I saw the latest 
catalogue of your old school on your center table. Typographically, 
it is a rather fanciful bit of work, and I found in it some fanciful 
courses listed. I do not wish to be critical either of your old college 
or of modern educational evolution, but some of those new courses 
did seem fanciful to my conservative old eyes. I was actually 
pleased, however, to find there listed a course in literary criticism. 
Did you have that course in your time? 

Fr. P.—We were supposed to have it. The catalogue enumerated 
it as an item in the English course, but it was one of the fictions 
common in school catalogues. By the way, did you ever hear the 
bon mot of a critic on the Times concerning school catalogues? 

Pastor.—I have heard a great many bons mots in my life, and 
I may have heard the one you mean, but let us have it again. Fr. 
W. here may not have heard it. He lives in a monastery where 
clever and sarcastic bons mots do not appear on the daily bill of 
entertainment. 

Fr. P.—Well, this critic whose business it was to read and to 
review the latest novels was asked what he thought of the latest 
fiction. He replied that he really could not answer the question, be- 
cause he had not seen the latest college catalogues. 
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Pastor—Well, those who are familiar with present-day college 
catalogues and courses know that the promises made are not always 
performed literally. The fact that professors have to accommodate 
themselves to the previous education and the undisciplined capacity 
of their students may have something to do with it. Now, let us 
agree on a definition of criticism that will include book-reviewing. 

Fr. P.—I suppose we did get a professorial definition of it, but 


I must admit I do not remember it or anything else about the course. 

Pastor.—Anybody that studied Scholastic philosophy, with a mind 
disciplined by drilling in classical grammars and texts, should be 
able to formulate offhand a comprehensive definition of criticism, 
but I prefer Matthew Arnold’s definition to any other. According 
to him, “criticism is a disinterested endeavor to learn and to prop- 
agate the best that has been thought and said in the world.” 

Fr. P.—I thnk I did hear this definition before, but students hear 
and learn and promptly forget again many such definitions. It is a 
pity that one may learn things perfectly for an examination, and then 
forget them as completely as if one had never known them. A few 
things well learnt and digested and remembered would have more 
educational value than many things that are not digested and never 
assimilated intellectually. 

Pastor.—Quite so. Now analyze and think over Arnold’s defini- 
ton of criticism until it has become an educational possession and 
accomplishment for you. It is as good a definition and as serviceable 
for our present needs as any you can find in any text-book on criti- 
cism. Etymologically considered, to criticize means to judge, but 
quite commonly it is accepted as a synonym for finding fault. The 
chief object of the literary critic should be to point out what is good 
and to make propaganda for it, though he must not hesitate to find 
fault where there is something that is faulty. This he is to do “with 
due ability and inflexible honesty,”’ leaving aside all practical con- 
siderations. The critic is not to act as agent for the bookseller. He 
is not to flatter his book-writing friends. If he has not knowledge 
enough to make him sure of himself, nor backbone enough to make 
him independent, he has no business to set up as a critic. With 
this in mind it must be confessed that much of what passes for book 
criticism among us is worthless—and worse because it is namby- 


pamby, partial, mercenary, deceiving, and sometimes plain lying. 
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Just this morning I read some book notices in a Catholic periodical 
of value in which the book reviews are ordinarily intelligent and 
to the point. Among these reviews was one of a certain book which 
I had refused to review, because I considered it disgracefully worth- 
less. It was praised by this irresponsible critic as one of the “best 
spiritual books of the year.” A man who buys a book on the strength 
of such a review should have an action at law against the critic and 
the publisher. It is doing business under false pretenses. Too much 
of the criticism served in our periodical publications is just plain 
advertising. Too many critics seemingly did not read what they pre- 
sume to praise, or they are ignorant of the very principles of the art 
which they temerariously exercise. 

Fr, R.—This is too harsh a diatribe, Fr. Ernest, and I do not be- 
lieve that you would have the courage to speak so strongly in print, 
though it is all true and sane enough. I am not a judge of classic 
English, and, to tell the truth, I cannot tell the difference between 
what the literary critics call classical and what is just ordinary work- 
a-day English. I do know the common rules of grammar and the 
laws of rhetoric, and I can tell the difference between good English 
and common slang. In my reading I have come across books— 
books, mind you, not newspaper articles—which disgusted me be- 
cause the writers were guilty of drivel and of gibberish. It sounds 
unbelievable, but I have the proofs for this statement in a corner 
of my book shelf. How such atrocities pass the censors, I do not 
understand. The other day I was down at the bookstore and 
saw a new book with a promising title. I read the blurbs, and 
thought it might be good matter for spiritual reading. It was writ- 
ten by a religious priest. It had all the imprimatur’s and nihil ob- 
stat’s required by law. The language was contemptibly poor. Now, 
I can understand the passing by the official censor. He is not a 
judge of the language. He probably gave it a cursory inspection, 
and, when he saw nothing doctrinally offensive, putting some faith 
in the judgment of the home censor of the religious community of 
which that particular author is a member, he passed it with the 
thought “videant consules ne quid detrimenti res publica capiat.” 
Possibly, some publishers take it for granted that a book so inspect- 
ed and “passed” must be fit for printing. The manuscript is made 
into a book and sent to a number of reviewers, or to periodicals that 
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select their own reviewers. These easy men read the title, the blurbs, 
and perhaps the chapter headings and a few passages here and there. 
It does not interest them enough to seem worthy of a reading 
through from cover to cover; but, as it has the official stamp, they 
pass it on to the reading public with a weak and non-committal and 
sometimes with a flattering commendation. Can nothing be done to 
stop this kind of wretched business? 


Pastor.—You thought my strictures were too harsh, but yours 
are even harsher. Yet, I have seen similar stuff and have thought 
similar thoughts. It is enough to make one ashamed of the whole 
business of book-reviewing. However, what little reviewing I have 
done, I have always tried to do honestly. I always read the whole 
book which I am asked to review, and I never judge by first impres- 
sions or appearances. I do not dip into a book here and there, and 
form a snap-shot opinion and then write a review which will flatter 
the author and please the publisher and make the reader mad. I 
believe that, if all our book-reviewers would do their work “with 
due ability and with disinterested honesty,” our literary work would 
quickly improve. A wholesome fear would take possession of those 
whom nothing but fear seems to restrain or to move. Even the 
best writers occasionally do slipshod work because they do not fear 
critics, who only too often are afraid to speak out or are spineless 
or mercenary or downright incompetent. A reviewer may have 
some reason for declining to deal critically with a given book, but, 
if he accepts the commission to judge the book as a critic, he ac- 
cepts a sacred trust and is responsible to the public. As an honest 
man he has no choice; he must tell the truth as he sees it, without 
fear or favor. Praising inferior work will help nobody; least of all 
will it help those who are dishonestly flattered or unjustly praised. 
It will disgust those who are deceived and misled by it; it brings 
the whole trade and tribe of reviewers into disrepute, and it will 
most certainly harm the book business and the cause of literature. 

Fr. P.—Exactly my own ideas and feelings. I must admit, how- 
ever, that my faith in book reviewers as honest men died slowly. 
Though disappointed and disgusted many times, I always believed 
and bought again, but now I am a perfect skeptic. Signed reviews 
still command my respect. Their authors have something at stake. 
Anonymous critics have no name and no reputation to maintain. 
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Surely, the longer reviews ought always to be signed by their au- 
thors. This would make them more responsible and more cautious. 
Something may be said for anonymous critiques, but, when all is 
said for and against them, the con’s will have it. 


Pastor.—Your plea for signed reviews is plausible. If I did not 
always sign my reviews, it was not because I was not willing to as- 
sume full responsbility for them. I had my own good reasons for 
not courting that kind of publicity, but you have convinced me now 
that the open way is the better way. The best and most responsible 
critics have always done it. After this any reviews that I may write 
will be properly signed. Mindful of Ecclesiasticus, vii. 6, I shall 
avoid reviewing books written by people whom I know too well, or 
with whom I have relations that might embarrass me. 

Fr. R.—Tell me, Father Ernest, why you have confined yourself 
to writing little book reviews. You ought to be more active in a 
literary way and write for the instruction and edification of people 
and of priests. You have the knowledge and the experience and the 
religious feelings and convictions that would win you a large read- 
ing clientele. 

Pastor.—I am too busy to engage in really creative literary work. 
You know how busy I and my assistant here are. There is much 
more work that we could and should do in this parish if we had the 
time for it. Besides, writing is always an agony for me. Even 
the little reviewing I have done always cost me much anxiety of 
mind. Somehow I am ever haunted by a morbid fear of doing an 
injustice to the author when I have to deal severely with his work. 
Perhaps, the fear of becoming guilty of the very faults which I am 
censuring in others may also have something to do with my disin- 
clination to writing for publication. Horace, no mean creative 
writer himself, expresses my feelings when he says in De A. P. 304: 


, Fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandt. 


“Mine be the whetstone’s lot which makes steel sharp, though cut 


itself it cannot.”’ 

Fr. P.—You seem to be very fond of Horace. Did you ever 
teach Latin? 

The Pastor.—No, but I did read Horace again as a young priest, 
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and only then did I come to appreciate him. There is much one 
can learn from him. He took pains with his work, and always 
insisted that no good literary work could be done without taking 
pains—without the lime labor et mora. His Ars Poetica is a splen- 
did treatise on rhetoric, which all would-be-writers ought to study, 


and contains many passages that they should know by heart. It 
might result in fewer and better books, if ambitious authors pon- 
dered such lines as these (Ars Poetica, 38) : 


Sumite materiam vestris qui scribitis equam 
Viribus, et versate diu quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri: cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deseret hunc nec lucidus ordo. 


Fr. R.—I am afraid I do not quite get the sense of that quota- 
tion. Would you be good enough to give me a free translation or 
a paraphrase of it? 

Pastor.—The poet tells writers to attempt nothing beyond their 
strength. If they have convinced themselves by deep thinking on 
their chosen subject, they will lack neither eloquence nor force. 

Fr. R——Thank you, Father. From what you have been saying 
I got the impression that critics, too, should be well-read men and 
as much masters of expression as those who delight in posing as 
authors of one kind or another. 

Pastor.—Yes, but critics must also be humble men and not pre- 
tend to knowledge and ability which they do not possess. They 
should keep to a certain line in which they have done much reading 
and acquired a specialist’s ability and sense and feeling. A critic 
may perhaps not be able to do as well in original composition as the 
writer whom he criticizes, because original composition demands 
ideas on which the critic may be short, though he be ever so able 
in every other way. A competent writer need never be afraid of a 
competent critic. Here the words of Goethe are in point: 

Vor den Wissenden sich stellen, 
Sicher ist’s in allen Fallen. 

Hast du lange dich gequalet, 
Weiss er gleich wo dir es fehlet; 


Auch auf Beifall darfst du hoffen, 
Denn er weiss wo du’s getroffen. 
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I do not know where these lines are to be found in Goethe. Years 
ago I read “Daniel Deronda” by George Eliot, who introduces one 
chapter of that story with this quotation from the German poet. 
These lines struck me as so forcible and true that I have never 
forgotten them. 

Fr. P.—I know German enough to appreciate them myself. If 
you will be good enough to write them out for me, I shall commit 
them to memory. They remind me of my silly self-confidence when 
I was critic on the staff of my school paper. We fellows consid- 
ered ourselves quite competent to pass literary judgment on any- 
thing that was sent to us for reviewing. In consideration of the 
free copy, we usually felt it proper to deal generously with those 
new books. We had no sense of responsibility in the matter at all. 
Justice was about the last thing we fellows thought of, and the one 
thing publishers did not expect from us. If they had been sure of 
getting impartial justice administered with due ability, we might 
have been much less busy writing book reviews. 

* * * * * . . . 

With the exception of the quotations which I secured from the 
Pastor in writing, I have relied entirely on my memory. No doubt, 
I have made too much of some irrelevant points, and missed some 
that would have been more important. I believe, however, that the 
whole discussion may be summarized in the following precepts which 
the Pastor insisted on as sine-qua-non requisites and qualifications 
for a book-reviewer : 

(1) the critic must know the technique of his business; 


(2) he must have literary culture and know his language; 

(3) he should have a “line’”—a specialty to which he limits him- 
self. His word should have the force of authority in his 
line ; 

(4) he must be fearlessly honest and disinterested ; 

(5) he must have a sense of responsibility to the public and of 
justice to authors and publishers. 

One may not agree in every point with the old Pastor and believe 
his precepts too exacting ; yet, if his ideal concerning book-reviewing 
were more generally approximated in practice, there might be fewer 
critics, but there would be more confidence in their judgment, and 
very likely literary standards in all lines would improve. 





THOUGHTS ON THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
By Pau E. CampBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


This is the day of the high school. We may or may not believe 
that the junior high school is the panacea for every defect of second- 
ary education; we may contend that there is a point on the intelli- 
gence scale below which it is socially unprofitable to extend secondary 
education; we may agree or differ with those who advocate pet 
theories in this field, but we cannot gainsay that a high school edu- 
cation is part of the core of the common culture that American 
schools must offer to American youth. Few would defend the ex- 
tension of secondary education to the lowest mental levels. We 
can never get away from a certain minimum of intellectual selec- 
tivity. But circumstance forces upon us the conclusion that to all 
children during the period of adolescence, except the clearly defective, 
should be extended the opportunities of education. 


In the past forty years there has been such an amazing develop- 
ment in this field that many writers on education are striving to 
vindicate an American claim to a distinct development in secondary 
education. The mere figures tell a wonderful story. In 1890 the 
total high school enrollment of the nation scarcely exceeded 200,000; 
today there are well over 2,000,000 students in high school. This 
vast army is but a fourth part of the total boys and girls of high 
school age. The trend seems definitely in the direction of universal 
secondary education, even by compulsory statute, if necessary. If 
we are to approach that which has ever been an American ideal, 
the equalization of those opportunities which in the past have been 
so dependent on family circumstance, we must extend some meas- 
ure of secondary education to all. 


The great function of the high school is “to give insight into the 
social and natural world and that general intellectual and moral 
equipment of ideals and principles which may be expected to guide 
the later conduct of the individual as he faces the difficult and critical 
situations of his life’ (Chapman and Counts). There are six great 
fields of human interest that make certain demands upon the modern 
high school curriculum. These demands of health, family, industry, 
citizenship, recreation, and religion constitute the very core of the 
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curriculum of the high school. They form the fundamental educa- 
tion of all adolescents. If we needed any demonstration of the 
necessity of the Catholic high school, we have it in the inadequacy 
of the secular response to the demands of secondary education in the 
field of religion. Writers glibly concede that “to omit from the 
school program any formal provision for the fostering of the re- 
ligious life is to neglect the most important need of the individual 
and of society.” But they offer nothing of a positive nature. 
Dogma is taboo. They can allow no faith in the finality of divine 
revelation. There is no mention of a personal God. The Creator 
is banished from his creation, and has no part in or power over His 
creatures. He is referred to as “the underlying forces of the uni- 
verse.” Religious consciousness is transmitted solely by spiritual 
contacts. 

But education, in its highest meaning, is a codperation by human 
agencies with the Creator for the attainment of His purpose in re- 
gard to the individual who is to be educated, and in regard to the 
social order of which he is a member. The moral training which is 
essential to education must accord the first place to religion—that 
is, to the knowledge of God and His law—and must cultivate a 
spirit of obedience to His commands. The man who is faithful to 
his religious duties will fulfill all other obligations. If moral and 
religious training is joined with instruction in other kinds of knowl- 
edge, its influence carries over with great efficacy into all the cir- 
cumstances of life, and becomes stronger as the individual advances 
to a fuller acquaintance with nature and a riper experience with the 
realities of human existence. The harmonious development of the 
physical, intellectual and moral capacities with which man is en- 
dowed by his Creator is the best preparation for citizenship. Re- 
ligion and morality are essential to right living and to the public 
welfare. Neither can be excluded from the work of education. 

“The Catholic high school,’ writes His Eminence, Cardinal 
O’Connell, “is essential to the work of Catholic education. If Cath- 
olic education is to fulfill its sublime mission, the distinctive Catholic 
training of the individual must be continued during the entire period 
of intellectual and moral growth and development. At every stage 
of this vital process the contributing means and methods are identical 
and unchangeable. The saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, the en- 
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lightening and strengthening power of divine grace, the inspiring 
example of the religious teacher, the clear presentation of God’s 
standards for human life—these are means used by Catholic educa- 
tion in the making of men and women of intelligence, virtue and 
character. The need of these influences is imperative in the crucial 
years of adolescence. What guidance shall be given to the ardors 


and enthusiasms, the hopes and ambitions of restless, unsettled 
youth? The truths of God must enrich the unfolding mind. The 
law of God must become the norm of conscience. The sense of 
personal responsibility to God must direct and control conduct. A 
thorough Catholic education is the perfect safeguard as youth makes 
its perilous advance into maturity of years. The Catholic high 
school has been established to serve the most precious interests of 
Catholic youth. Its existence is inevitable in the light of the prin- 
ciples of Catholic educational effort. The constant increase of 
schools of this type is evidence of a holy and praiseworthy purpose 
to enlarge the field of action of the Catholic school.” 


The Catholic Church has ever stood in the front rank in the work 
of education. Today she maintains a system of schools that strives 
to give to her children a thorough religious tone and to prepare them 
to meet the demands of the world in which they live. This system 
of schools must form a ladder from the gutter to the university. 
The best interests of the commonwealth and of the individual de- 
mand that natural talent be developed to the highest point. The 
Church must maintain schools of every grade from the kindergarten 
to the university. She can never rest content with mediocrity. Her 
children must be fitted to take the place to which they may rightly 
aspire in this land of opportunity. The Catholic high school is an 
answer to this demand. The day has passed when a boy or a girl 
stood a fair chance for success without a high school education. 
We do not have any norm to measure the social value of a year or 
years of secondary education extended to an individual of a given 
mental and moral endowment, but statisticians tell us that the 
chance for success of the boy or the girl who completes only the 
eighth grade is but 1 in 40,841. Without making the mistake of 
over-emphasizing the material in education, the Church is eminently 
practical and desires to fit her children for life as it is. “It is al- 
most certain,” says Bishop McDevitt, “that the parish school system 
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will gradually deteriorate unless it feels the stimulating and stirring 
influence that radiates from Catholic high schools. Still more, the 
Catholic educational system, if it becomes associated in the public 
mind mainly with elementary schools, will not continue to maintain, 
either for itself or its teaching body, the esteem and confidence in 
which it is now held by the Catholics of the United States.” 

The principles and the purposes which prompt the Church to 
establish elementary schools demand also the establishment of high 
schools. In this work Catholic educators must strive to do all 
things at least as well as the public school. Under the plea of a 
better training in formal and practical religion, the Catholic high 
school student must not be placed under any handicap in the acquisi- 
tion of that knowledge which may contribute to his success in life. 
Those in charge of Catholic high schools must keep abreast of every 
sane development in the field of secondary education. American 
secondary education has evolved as yet no adequate or consistent 
philosophy. Many are the pedagogical crimes that are committed 
in the name of higher education. In this field our age is an age of 
uncertainty and an age of experimentation. There are theorists at 
large who gain a hearing in some places, but after a time their 
theorizing fades away as vapor in the thin air. New subjects or 
new principles of curriculum organization have been foisted upon an 
unsuspecting world that accepted them eagerly and uncritically. 
When weighed in the balance of utility, they were found wanting 
and rejected. Subject has followed subject into oblivion. In the 
struggle to slip the trammels of tradition, secondary education is 
marked by conflicts and inconsistencies. 

But, amid the welter of confused and chaotic practices of the 
present day, we cannot remain wedded to a tradition that is no longer 
serviceable. If the Catholic high school is to meet the needs of the 
pupil, it must offer more than the classical course. It is not pos- 
sible to determine just what differentiation of courses is demanded 
generally. The average Catholic high school today offers the tradi- 
tional classical course, the commercial course, and a combination of 
the classical and the scientific, which we may call the classical- 
scientific. Every high school must be alive to the needs and the 
capacities of its pupils. Of recent years perhaps too much em- 
phasis has been given to vocational expectation, and not enough to 
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those basic elements which should constitute the core of the high 
school curriculum for all adolescents. 

We must not be led astray. Language and mathematics remain 
established as the backbone of the curriculum. We do not forget 
that the major of majors throughout all the years of education is 
religion. In their wild hurry to meet the demands of State Depart- 
ments of Education and of various accrediting agencies, Catholic 
high schools have sometimes been guilty of the weak concession of 
curtailing the religion period or of relegating it to the “fatigue” 
hour of the school day. A year or more of abstract science and sev- 
eral years of political and military history are sometimes the only 
additional subjects offered in a small high school. Universally today 
there is a reasonable portion of time devoted to extra-curricular 
activities. These spontaneous activities and interests of adolescents 
have the utmost educative value, if properly directed. Every sane 
extra-curricular activity under proper direction makes a large inci- 
dental contribution to scholarship. These activities should be based 
on curricular subjects. That measure of guidance is necessary 
which will restrain the enthusiasm of youth when it threatens to run 
amuck, without at the same time destroying initiative and spon- 
taneity. 

It is well to maintain the standards set by the approved accrediting 
agencies. What affiliation should be sought? We must strive to 
conform to the requirements of that agency whose affiliation will 
best serve the interests of our students. High school education has 
long been dominated, perhaps unfortunately, by the college. Arbi- 
trary insistence upon a certain number of units—of time spent, not 
of achievement—gives little assurance of a wise selection of college 
entrants. This “hampering and demoralizing paternalism” of the 
college cramps the high school in meeting the needs of that great 
majority of its students who complete their formal education in the 
secondary section. There is a legitimate influence over the high 
school that the college derives from the usual requirement that a 
majority of the teachers in an accredited high school be college grad- 
uates. If the high school graduate possesses a high level of intelli- 
gence, superior facility in reading and in oral and written speech, 
good habits of study and thought, and earnestness of purpose, he is 
college material. 
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Returning to the point at issue, it must be admitted that the re- 
quirements of most accrediting agencies are conducive to a high 
grade of teaching and scholarship. They give to the secondary school 
a goal, the attainment of which is reasonable assurance of proficiency 
in its work. The regulation that the daily periods of classroom in- 
struction for a teacher should not exceed six, and the limitation of 
the number of pupils per teacher to thirty (based on average at- 
tendance) and of the daily teaching load to 150 pupil periods, seem 
eminently sane and reasonable. High school teachers should thank 
God that some agency gives them such conditions of work—a boon 
not always granted to elementary teachers, who are often required to 
tussle with 70, 80, or even 100 young bundles of animation. 

The financial burden of Catholic high school education is stagger- 
ing. In the parish high school this burden is borne by the members 
of a single parish. If the school is small, the per capita cost is 
greater. The central high school which is rapidly coming into favor 
makes possible greater efficiency and economy of administration. 
It gives also the advantage of departmental teaching. But we can- 
not, within the limits of the present paper, enter into a discussion 
of the comparative merits of the parish and the central high school. 
Of this, anon. At this moment the great majority of Catholic high 
schools are parish high schools, often owing their existence to the 
zeal and educational activity of a particular pastor. Too much can- 
not be said in praise of pastors who have deliberately assumed this 
added burden. Many of the pioneers in this great field are yet living 
to witness the ever-increasing fruit of their labors and their sacri- 
fices in the successive classes of graduates who go forth to exemplify 
in their lives all that is noble in Catholic manhood and womanhood. 


The financial strain must not deter us from keeping abreast of 
every sane development in secondary education. A properly equipped 
laboratory and library are essential to the modern high school. One 
laboratory with the proper diversification of equipment can serve 
for the various sciences. The importance of the library is empha- 
sized annually in the meetings of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. A series of excellent papers on the school library were 
read in Toledo this year (1929). He who knows how to use a good 
library possesses the open sesame to an education. The gymnasium 
and the auditorium are almost as necessary in the work of the high 
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school as the laboratory and the library. Health is the first among 
the enumerated objectives of secondary education. It was Spencer 
who said that “to be a good animal is the first requisite to success in 
life, and to be a nation of good animals is the first condition to 
national prosperity.” The physical examination of our young men 
for service in the late world war revealed that physical defect is all 
but universal, and preventable disease passes no one by. The con- 
gestion of most American cities cabins and confines the development 
of the physical man. In the school gymnasium many students are 
given their only opportunity for that minimum of exercise which is 
essential to the physical development of the adolescent. The school 
auditorium makes possible the conduct of extra-curricular activities 
in such a way that they may make a definite, if incidental, contribu- 
tion to the education of every student. 

We have written of the ideal. The Catholic high school aims to 
attain the ideal. Supported by our Catholic people, the Catholic edu- 
cational system strives to turn out men and women prepared for life 
—religious, moral, mentally alert, physically capable. 





LAW OF THE CODE 
By STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 
Temporal Goods of the Church 


ACQUISITION OF GOODS AND RIGHTS BY PRESCRIPTION 


The method of acquiring goods and rights and freeing oneself 
from obligations (in reference to temporal goods) by prescription, 
as found in the civil law of the respective countries, is adopted by 
the Church in connection with ecclesiastical goods, within the 
limitations prescribed by the following Canons (Canon 1508). 


Prescription is usually defined as one of the ways of acquiring 
property and property rights, or of freeing oneself from obligations 
concerning property and property rights, by the lapse of a certain 
length of time, under conditions determined by law or custom. 
There is, therefore, a twofold aspect to prescription: acquisition of 
goods and rights (the so-called prescriptio acquisitiva), and freeing 
oneself from obligations towards third parties concerning goods and 
rights (the so-called prescriptio liberativa). The civil law of the 
various nations specifies the conditions as to the length of time and 
other requirements under which one may acquire goods and rights 
or free oneself from obligations concerning property and property 
rights. The civil law has, as a rule, different requirements for pre- 
scription concerning real property and for prescription concerning 
personal property. The Catholic Church declares in Canon 1508 that 
she accepts the civil law of the various countries as part of her own 
Code of Laws in reference to prescription, and makes it applicable to 
prescription concerning ecclesiastical goods and property, with the 
proviso that a few special rules laid down in Canons 1509-1512 shall 
be observed in prescription concerning ecclesiastical goods. 


We do not deem it necessary to discuss the entire subject of pre- 
scription because the text-books on moral theology explain this mat- 
ter sufficiently in so far as general principles are concerned. How- 
ever, each individual case has to be judged by the civil law of the 
respective state where the case occurs. In the United States there 
are forty-eight sovereign States, each making its own laws, abolish- 
ing old ones, passing new ones and amending existing laws; where- 
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fore, it is practically impossible to state in a general discussion of 
the law on prescription all the legal requirements that make pre- 
scription effective. At most, one can indicate those requirements de- 
manded quite generally by all the States. 


THINGS WHICH ARE NOT SUBJECT TO PRESCRIPTION 


The following goods and rights are not subject to prescription : 

(1) those which are of divine right, whether natural or positive ; 

(2) those which can be obtained solely by Apostolic privilege ; 

(3) spiritual rights which lay persons are incapable of acquiring, 
if there is question of prescription in favor of lay persons; 

(4) the certain and undisputed boundary lines of ecclesiastical 
provinces, dioceses, parishes, vicariates and prefectures Apostolic, 


abbacies and prelatures nullius ; 

(5) stipends and obligations of Masses; 

(6) ecclesiastical benefices without title; 

(7) the right of visitation and obedience, in such a manner that 
the subjects cannot be visited by any prelate and are no longer sub- 
ject to any prelate; 

(8) payment of the cathedraticum (Canon 1509). 

These eight exceptions to the law of prescription are either of 
their very nature outside the human law of prescription, or they are 
withdrawn from it by the supreme authority of the Church for rea- 
son of the common welfare of the Church. A few words about 
each of these exceptions will suffice to explain their meaning. 

(1) Whatever God has regulated either by the natural or the 
positive divine law, cannot of its very nature be modified by human 
law, and prescription is a human law. 

(2) Rights and powers which can be obtained only by concession 
of the Supreme Pontiff (e¢.g., power to administer Confirmation, to 
confer tonsure and minor orders by priests), cannot be acquired by 
prescription, because the law explicitly stops the acquisition of such 
rights and powers by prescription. Without the law consenting to 
the acquisition of goods, rights, etc., by prescription, no right can be 
acquired, for in all well-organized communities, ecclesiastical or 
civil, the law must control the acquisition of goods and rights. 

(3) As there are spiritual rights which clerics only can acquire, 
lay persons cannot obtain such rights by prescription. In this mat- 
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ter Canon 118 states: “Only clerics can obtain the power of either 
Orders or ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and ecclesiastical benefices and 
pensions.” 

(4) The boundary lines of jurisdictional districts in the Church 
may not be changed by prescription. The law, however, states that 
prescription is not admitted in this matter when the boundary lines 
are certain and undisputed; wherefore, prescription is admitted to 
fix the limits of jurisdictional districts when the boundary lines are 
uncertain and disputed. 


(5) Prescription is not admitted in the matter of Mass stipends 
and obligations to say Mass. The law protects both the person who 
is entitled to have Masses offered for his intentions and the priest 
who has said the Masses. Blat (““Commentarium,” IV, n. 421) is 
of the opinion that the rights and obligations arising from Mass 
stipends cannot be affected by prescription because of the divine law 
fixing those rights and obligations. It seems to us that the offering 
of stipends and the acceptance of the same with the obligation to say 
the Masses is a human agreement or contract, and that the divine law 
does not enter into it any more than it does into all other human 
agreements demanding justice and fidelity in the fulfillment of all 
lawful agreements. Vermeersch-Creusen (“Epitome,” II, n. 830) 
remark that the obligation of Masses can by prescription be trans- 
ferred to another (ipsum onus missarum in alium prescriptione 
transferri potest). This statement without any further explanation 
is misleading. The priest who accepts the stipend contracts the ob- 
ligation, and, if that obligation is to be transferred to another priest, 
the first one is not freed from the obligation until he has obtained 
proof that the other has accepted the obligation and has received the 
stipend (cfr. Canon 839). Vermeersch-Creusen’s statement may be 
applied to the obligation of saying the Missa conventualis in Cathe- 
dral and Collegiate Chapters of Canons, which by custom may de- 
volve upon others than the hebdomadarian (Sacred Congregation of 
the Council, March 13, 1920 and March 12, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XIII, 438). To some extent custom was admitted in a certain 
diocese where the assistant priests in a parish had to say Mass ac- 
cording to the intention of the pastor, who received and retained the 
stipends and paid them a fixed sum every month for the Masses 
they had said irrespective of the amount of the offerings he had re- 
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ceived for those Masses. While the Sacred Congregation said that 
the custom may be tolerated, the Ordinary was advised to change 
that practice, fix by statute a salary for the assistant priests, and 
order the pastor to give them the entire stipend for the Masses he 
has said by the assistants (January 10, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, XII, 


70). 

(6) Lawful possession of ecclesiastical benefices cannot be ob- 
tained by prescription without title. A benefice is given to a cleric 
for reason of the ecclesiastical office. If the office is not obtained in 
a manner valid in law, the benefice connected with it cannot be 
alidly taken possession of. Now, Canon 147 rules that an ecclesias- 
tical office cannot be validly obtained without the canonical provision 
or appointment. Therefore, the canonical provision or appointment 
by the competent ecclesiastical superior gives the appointee the right 
or title to the office and to the benefice that may be connected with 
it (¢.g., appointment of a priest as pastor of a certain parish gives 
him also title to the parochial benefice). If the canonical appoint- 
ment is apparently valid but suffers from some secret defect which 
renders the appointment invalid, and if the appointee has been for 
three complete years in undisputed and bona-fide possession of a 
benefice, he obtains the benefice by legal prescription. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is the case in which simony intervened in gaining 
possession of the benefice (cfr. Canon 1446). 

(7) That prescription cannot exempt subjects of the Church from 
the right of the ecclesiastical superiors to visit them and from the 
duty to obey the latter, in such a manner that no prelate can visit 
them and that they owe no obedience to any prelate (except, of 
course, the Supreme Pontiff), is evident from the well-established 
principle in Canon Law that such exemption may be obtained only 
by privilege of the Supreme Pontiff. The general rule is that each 
person in the Church has his proper Ordinary. He cannot by pre- 
scription free himself from the jurisdiction of any Ordinary, and 
claim to be subject only to the Supreme Pontiff, for that exemption 
which can be obtained only by concession of the Holy See cannot 
be obtained by prescription (cfr. Canon 1509, n. 2). 

(8) The duty to pay the cathedraticum cannot be abolished by 
prescription, because it is not merely a material contribution towards 
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the maintenance of the bishop but a mark of respect and an acknowl- 
edgment of subjection to the local Ordinary. 


PRESCRIPTION IN REFERENCE TO SACRED THINGS 


Sacred things which are owned by private individuals may be 
acquired through prescription by private persons, who, however, 
may not use them for profane purposes. If these things lost their 
consecration or blessing, they may freely be acquired and used for 
profane—but not mean or unworthy—purposes. Sacred things 
which are not owned by private persons cannot be acquired by private 
persons by means of prescription, but one legal ecclesiastical person 
can acquire them by prescription from another legal ecclesiastical 
person (Canon 1510). 

Material objects become sacred things when through consecration 
or blessing they are destined for the divine cult (cfr. Canon 1497, 
§ 2). Not every blessing given to material things dedicates those 
things to the divine cult, for the Church blesses private dwellings, 
automobiles, etc., which continue to remain profane things and de- 
voted to profane purposes. In her blessings the Church distinguishes 
between the so called benedictiones constitutive and the invocative. 
The first class of blessings (or consecrations) invest the material 
object with a new character, and make it a sacred object (¢.9., 
chalice, oil, water, church, consecrated or blessed). The invocative 
blessings, as the term itself suggests, has for its purpose, not to raise 
an object from its material character to the category of a sacred 
thing, but rather to pray for God’s protection over the object for the 
benefit of the owner or user (e.g., blessings of fields and crops, 
houses, animals, automobiles, aeroplanes, etc.). In Canon 1510 there 
is question only of sacred objects blessed or consecrated by the 
benedictio or consecratio constitutiva. 

Sacred things owned by private individuals can pass into the 
ownership of other private persons, or of ecclesiastical persons or 
corporations, by prescription. The term “private person” is not 
identical with lay person, for bishops and priests are also private 
persons; the term is employed in opposition to legal ecclesiastical 
persons (cfr. Canons 99 and 100). Sacred things which are owned 
by a legal ecclesiastical person (e.g., an episcopal see, a parish, a 
community of religious, etc.) cannot by prescription pass into the 
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ownership of private persons. However, one legal ecclesiastical person 
can by prescription acquire sacred things owned by another legal 
ecclesiastical person. 


LENGTH OF TIME REQUIRED FOR PRESCRIPTION 


Immovable goods, precious movable goods, rights and claims both 
personal and real belonging to the Apostolic See, can be acquired by 
prescription of one hundred years’ duration only. Goods and rights 
belonging to any other legal ecclesiastical person can be acquired by 
prescription of thirty years’ duration (Canon 1511). 

Canon I511 contains exceptions to Canon 1508, which, as we saw, 
stated that the Church adopts the rules of the civil law concerning 
prescription in reference to prescription against ecclesiastical goods 
and rights. All civil laws that admit prescription as a means to 
acquire goods and rights, or to free oneself from obligations towards 
another, must necessarily fix the length of time required to gain title 
by prescription. That time differs with the various kinds of goods, 
rights and obligations concerned in prescription. In some States 
the statutes rule that after thirty years of actual uninterrupted pos- 
session the possessor acquires title; other States require a shorter 
period of time. Various periods of years are required by the dif- 
ferent States in the matter of debts, detention of personal property, 
etc., but the law merely denies the creditor the right to bring action 
in court for the recovery, and does not extinguish the debt. 

The Church requires a period of one hundred years in prescrip- 
tion against the goods and rights of the Apostolic See, as specified in 
Canon 1511; thirty years against any other legal ecclesiastical person. 
Against the private goods and possessions of ecclesiastical persons the 
rules of the civil law in the respective country prevail. Naturally, 
the Church has authority over the ecclesiastical goods; otherwise she 
could not fulfill the purpose for which Christ established her. Grant- 
ing that Christ established her to continue His work for the souls 
of men, it would be unreasonable to assert that the Church must 
be dependent on and subject to the State regarding the means to 
carry on Christ’s commission. Both Church and State have their 
commission from God, and with it all power and authority neces- 
sary to carry out the purpose for which they were called into ex- 
istence by God; but, the Church having the higher commission, 
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it would be unreasonable to say that she does not have in her own 
work the same independence as the State has in its work. Funda- 
mental principles of this kind are not willingly admitted by the 
legislatures of the various States, as we see at present in the diver- 
gent opinions of Mussolini and the Holy See. Since there are too 
many men in these legislatures who either have no religion at all or 
profess some form or other of faith antagonistic to the Catholic 
Church, they do not want to admit that God established a Churck 
that was to work side by side with the State, the one authority taking 
care of the spiritual and the other of the material needs of men. 
The conflict dates from the beginning of Christianity, and will, as 
far as can be foreseen, last to the end of time. 


WitTuHout Goop FairH THERE IS NO PRESCRIPTION 


No prescription is valid, unless it is based on good faith, not only 
at the moment of entering into possession but during the whole 
period of time required for prescription (Canon 1512). 

In the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX (c. 20, De Prescriptionibus, 
lib. II, tit. 26) we read: “No prescription, canonical or civil, shall be 
valid without good faith, . . . Wherefore, it is necessary that 
he who prescribes be at no part of the time (necessary for prescrip- 
tion) conscious of possessing things belonging to another.” It is 
the unanimous teaching of Catholic theology that good faith is re- 
quired, not only in acquiring goods or rights by prescription, but also 
in freeing oneself from obligations towards another. 

Good faith means, of course, that the person sincerely believes that 
the goods or property in his possession belongs rightfully to him, 
or, in the case of prescription to free himself from debts and obliga- 
tions, that the debt has been paid or the obligation extinguished. 
Though the civil law does not stress the point about good faith as 
much as Canon Law does, it is evident from the most rudimentary 
natural principles of justice that one cannot acquire property by 
mere possession when one knows that it belongs to another, nor free 
oneself from debts or other obligations by merely delaying to do 
one’s duty towards another. If property, real or personal, could be 
acquired in that manner, and if debts and other obligations could 
be cancelled by neglect or refusal to do one’s duty, a premium would 
be set on dishonesty. Both the civil and Canon Law want people 
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to be alert as to their rights, and not to suffer others to infringe 
upon them for any length of time without their taking action to en- 
force their rights. The Regula Iuris in Sexto, Reg. 25, reads: 
“Mora sua cuilibet nociva est.”” Delay to do one’s duty or to prose- 
cute one’s rights hurts the neglectful party. The courts of law do 
not want to be bothered with claims of long standing, when there 
was no obstacle to the party’s urging the claim promptly. 

In prescription against real estate (commonly called adverse pos- 
session of land), the laws of the various States differ as to the 
length of time and other requisites, but, when all conditions have 
been complied with to make it a good case of adverse possession, ab- 
solute title to the land is given to the possessor of the land by the 
law. Generally speaking, the following five essential elements must 
be present to constitute effective adverse possession: (1) the pos- 
session must be hostile (1.e., irreconcilable with the ownership by 
another) and under claim of right; (2) actual; (3) open and no- 
torious; (4) exclusive; (5) continuous. If by mistake of the boun- 
dary line of one’s land one fences in part of the adjoining property 
of another owner, or builds a barn, house, etc., on that land, one does 
not begin prescription, because one is presumed to have had the inten- 
tion to claim only what was one’s own land. If the owner of a certain 
piece of land permits another to occupy or use the land until the 
owner should want the land for other purposes, the one in possession 
cannot begin prescription under that permit. 

As to the question whether a person can in conscience claim title 
to land which he has acquired under the law by fulfilling all the con- 
ditions required for prescription, one may safely say that he can, 
provided his claim of right was a bona-fide claim. 


To determine whether it is morally right to follow the state law 
in reference to prescription concerning personal property, debts and 
other obligations, one must first of all investigate whether that law 
comes into conflict with the divine-natural law of justice. In the 
United States the law cannot be said to be in conflict with God’s 
law of justice, because it does not decide anything about the obliga- 
tion as such of the debtor towards his creditor, but merely denies the 
creditor the right to institute legal proceedings against the debtor 
after the statutory number of years have elapsed. The disreputable 
practice of some people of delaying to pay their bills in the hope 
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that the business house will not enforce payment through the courts 
until the statutory period of time has passed, and then considering 
themselves free from their obligations, cannot be defended as 
morally right. The obligation to pay for the goods one bought, 
or for the labor or services for which one contracted, rests on the 
person who got the goods or received the service, and such a debtor 
cannot excuse himself even if the business house or other creditor 
forgot through an error to send a bill or to attempt to collect pay- 
ment. If the debtor is, as a rule, prompt in paying his debts, and 
if he sincerely believes that he has paid a certain indebtedness and 
then receives warning from a creditor to pay a certain bill after 
the statutory period of time has elapsed, he may take advantage of 
the law which stops the creditor from enforcing his claim. The rea- 
son is that, as we suppose, the chief requisite in all prescription— 
good faith—is there, and that creditors do make mistakes request- 
ing payment when payment has been made already. It may be that 
the debtor cannot now produce a receipted bill or other proof of 
having paid his debt, but it would be too troublesome for the ordi- 
nary person (not speaking of business houses who have regular 
records of their transactions) to be obliged to keep receipted bills or 
other record of payments made for a longer period of time than the 
statutory limitation of actions requires. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF Buckrast ABBEY 


XI. Altar Boys: Their Dress—How Many May Be 
Employed 


In the primitive Church there existed a body of minor clerics 
whose task it was to perform some of the subsidiary duties of public 
worship. Thus, the ostiarit (or doorkeepers) controlled the entrance 
to the holy place, and they likewise ranged the people and saw that 
everything was done in a smooth and seemly manner. The acolytes 
held the highest rank among these lower ministers. They approached 
nearest to the altar and prepared, though in a more remote way than 
the subdeacon, the matter of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

For many centuries the greater number of those who were raised 
to any one of the Minor Orders, as we call them, remained in that 
rank all their life long. It was then thought—and very properly 
too—that any office which was at all connected with the service of 
the altar, however remotely it may be, was sufficient honor and 
adequate burden for any man. 

In subsequent ages this custom came to be profoundly modified ; 
hence, for many centuries already the Minor Orders are only given 
to such candidates as are fully determined to proceed to the priest- 
hood. Ever since the duties of minor clerics have devolved on men 
—and even youths and boys—who, for the most part, have no 
intention to embrace the clerical state. The overwhelming majority 
of Catholic churches must necessarily and exclusively rely upon the 
help of such youths and boys. But every priest knows what an 
important part of his priestly solicitude the management and forma- 
tion of these willing but at times troublesome helpers must always 
remain. Here a wide field opens out before the priest and a unique 
opportunity to show his zeal for the beauty of worship and for the 
liturgical formation of the younger generation. 

The first question—and also one of the most difficult—is: what 
type of boy is most suitable for service in the sanctuary? A selec- 
tion has to be made, no doubt, and yet, if such a course were possi- 
ble, the ideal thing would be to train all the boys. The difficulties 
are not so great as they appear at a first glance. Most Catholic boys 
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are keen on liturgical functions. Which of them do not play at 
being priests, saying Mass, preaching, and so forth? We should 
take advantage of this proclivity, and put it to a definite use. It js 
not difficult to teach a whole class of boys how to answer at Mass, 
And, if a boy has once learned to answer Mass, he hardly ever for- 
gets. Incidentally, in this way the difficulty of finding a server, 
which is often very real, would receive an easy solution. 

But even if all the boys are taught to answer at Mass, it may not 
be expedient that all should actually appear within the sanctuary. 
In making a selection a priest may be guided by various considera- 
tions. Instinct leads us, of course, to choose the bright, intelligent 
lad before his duller companions: let us give a chance to the slower 
boy, and his slowness may be more than made up for by his steadi- 
ness and gravity of behavior. 

As regards age, if there is a choice, we should not select boys 
much under nine or ten years of age. Nothing is more distracting 
for a congregation than to watch small boys struggling with the big 
missal, toddling about the sanctuary in a clumsy fashion, treading on 
their cassocks, nudging each other, looking about, and doing all 
those things which boys do wherever there is more than one of them. 


The social position of the parents should not influence selection 
either one way or another. Service at the altar must not be allowed 
to become the exclusive privilege of the well-to-do, nor a perquisite 
of the very poor. Here is a splendid chance of proving to the 
world, in a small way, how the Catholic Church always acts on the 
large scale—namely, her true democratic spirit. If the son of a 
small contadino may sit on the papal throne, anyone’s son may serve 
at the altar. Inside a church class distinctions should cease, and the 
intermingling of altar boys belonging to varying social strata is 
calculated to foster that aspect of Christianity. 


II 


The employment of boys in the sanctuary is fraught with one 
very grave danger of which the priest must never lose sight—namely, 
the danger of irreverence caused by familiarity with holy things. 
Assueta vilescunt. Alas! that it should be so even where the holiest 
things or actions are concerned. Every priest knows that dread 
enemy—callousness, indifference towards holy things—from personal 
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and most painful experience. It is certain that, though the prover- 
bial mischievousness of altar boys may be largely accounted for by 
the levity which is natural at their age, and the fact that where two 
or more boys are gathered together mischief is sure to be afoot, 
we have always to reckon with this grave danger of excessive 
familiarity with holy things and the lack of reverence, which is 
almost infallibly bred by familiarity. 

To guard against the evil, it is not enough that rules should be 
laid down, or even hung up in the sacristy: they must be strictly 
enforced. Owing to the fact that he is a Regular and is, in conse- 
quence, not in permanent charge of one parish, the present writer 
has frequently had occasion to observe what is done in the various 
churches where he has taken temporary duty. In some churches 
admirable order prevails, simply because either one of the priests 
is about when the boys vest before service, or they are in charge of 
a layman of some standing who acts as master of ceremonies. One 
Sunday the writer was just preparing to enter the sacristy to vest 
when he heard an amazing din proceeding from that anteroom of 
the sanctuary : a crowd of servers in various stages of dressing for 
Mass were all talking and shouting together, yet all the while there 
hung on one of the cupboards a placard bearing in huge capitals 
the one word: SILENCE! It is one thing, then, to lay down a 
law, another to see to it that it is kept, especially when we have to 
deal with boys. 


In all this the example of the clergy is of paramount observance. 
If, whilst vesting or taking off the vestments, the priest or priests 
avoid all useless conversation, all idle remarks and comments, they 
will exercise over their youthful assistants a moral influence which 
will secure infinitely more than could be obtained by mere exhorta- 
tion or legislation. 


III 


It is not an easy matter to lay down hard and fast rules in regard 
to the dress of altar boys, for here a certain amount of latitude 
is either permitted or taken for granted. The rubrics simply lay 
down the rule that the server at Low Mass—and the same holds 
good for all other services—should be dressed in a black cassock 
and a surplice. The rubric, of course, supposes that the server is a 
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cleric, but, even if the server is a mere boy, a Decree of November 
23, 1906, n. i, requires that he should be thus arrayed. 

However, while a black cassock is the rule, custom apparently 
sanctions the use of material of other colors—that is, red or purple, 
at least on Sundays and feast days. In this respect long use and 
tradition is seemingly sufficient justification ; at all events, the silence 
of Rome may well be taken as at least a toleration of varying local 
customs. On the other hand, plain black for the server’s cassock 
may be enforced. Some years ago the Archbishop of Liverpool, 
who is eager to get sufficient funds for the building of a cathedral 
worthy of so important a city, granted or obtained from Rome the 
privilege that the altar servers might wear either purple or red cas- 
socks according as a parish in the diocese contributed a sum of five 
hundred or a thousand pounds sterling towards the cathedral build- 
ing fund. The present writer knows of a church which serves both 
as the domestic chapel of a nobleman and as the parish church for 
the tenants on the estate and the people of the neighboring village. 
There the servers’ cassocks are of the color of the “field” in the coat- 
of-arms of the noble peer, with various trimmings reminiscent of 


the said coat-of-arms. The bishop of the diocese never having 
commented on the matter, it may be taken for granted that there 
is no abuse of privilege or position. 


There is little danger of our falling into the excesses sometimes 
to be witnessed in countries whose people are perhaps more ex- 
uberant in the display of color. But even in these more drab north- 
ern latitudes it may be useful to remember that it is incongruous, 
to say the least, to dress up little boys so as to make them look like 
bishops and cardinals. There is no limit to the number of boys 
and other servers whom a priest may employ in order to enhance 
a solemnity, but it is never lawful to make them wear anything in 
addition to the cassock and surplice; hence, the red or purple skull 
caps or miniature birettas, the sashes of varied hues over fine lace 
rochets, which may be seen in use in some countries, are distinctly 
contrary to the letter and even the spirit of the rubrics. In 1859, 
the Bishop of Perigueux consulted the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
on the subject of altar boys, and was informed that it is not per- 
mitted to make them put on an alb instead of the surplice, or a 
mozetta, gloves, etc. This Decree has never appeared in any of the 
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official collections, but its authenticity cannot be doubted (cfr. L’Ami 
du Clergé, Langres, April 7, 1910). 


IV 


A question that is of great practical interest for English-speaking 
priests is whether it is ever lawful to say Mass without a server. 
Canon 813 says: “Let not the priest celebrate Mass without a server 
to assist and make the responses.” “The server may not be a 
woman, unless in a case of absolute necessity, when no male server 
is to be found. But even in such an emergency the woman must 
make the responses from a distance and in no wise is she to approach 
the altar” (ibid., 2). Ex longinquo respondeat is, of course, rather 
vague. In any case the distance must not be too great, otherwise 
responding would become very difficult. We think that a woman 
kneeling in one of the front benches would respond sufficiently ex 
longinquo to satisfy the Code. 

St. Alphonsus and most theologians hold that it is a mortal sin 
to say Mass without a server, except in a case of grave necessity, 
such as the duty of fulfilling the Sunday precept, of giving Holy 
Viaticum, and so forth. On the other hand, a dispensation may be 
asked for and obtained. Leave to say Mass without a server 
actually ministering to the priest is often granted to missionaries. 
If a boy could present the cruets but were not able to make the re- 
sponses, or only some of them, a priest would be justified in saying 
Mass even if he does so merely out of devotion. Canon 813 finally 
settles the question of a woman responding : it may be done whenever 
a male server is not available, even when Mass is said solely ex 
devotione. What is not allowed is to say Mass without any assis- 
tant whatsoever, unless a special dispensation has been granted. 

It often happens that servers garble the liturgical text to a degree 
that even a priest who is not at all inclined to scrupulosity must needs 
wonder what to do. According to De Herdt, no small authority on all 
this matter, the priest is not to blame for the bad Latin of his acolyte, 
unless it happens that the garbling is caused by the failure of the 
priest to coach the ministers. In all other cases let him not be uneasy, 
nor endeavor to correct the server on the spot, lest he upset both 
himself, the assistants and the whole function. “Exinde scrupulum 
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facere non debet, nec facile errores corrigere, ne perturbet seipsum, 
circumstantes et ordinem misse” (“S. Lit. Praxis,” I, n. 298). 

The ceremonies to be observed by the server or servers at Low 
Mass or Sung Mass are to be found in countless manuals written 
for the use of altar boys. It may not be amiss to draw attention on 
one point which is often overlooked, especially by laymen whose 
piety causes them to delight in serving Mass: whenever the server 
passes from one side of the altar to the other, he is bound to make 
a genuflexion, whether the Blessed Sacrament be reserved on it or 
not. The same is to be done on arrival and before leaving at the 
conclusion of Mass. This obligation to genuflect to the cross is 
clearly stated in a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of 
November 16, 1906, and ought to be enforced on the lay servers, 
all the more as the Ritus celebrandi (titulus V, 7) prescribes that 
when, at the High Mass, the deacon and subdeacon go from one side 
of the altar, they should genuflect (cum transeunt ante crucem sem- 
per genuflectunt) .* 


*The next article of this series will deal with “The Laity and the Divine Office.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Must CATHOLICS WHO MarRIED OUTSIDE THE CHURCH MAKE 
PusLtic APOLOGY BEFORE VALIDATION OF THEIR MARRIAGE? 
Question: I have been told that, when Catholics marry before a justice 

of the peace or other civil magistrate (and still more so, when they marry 

before a non-Catholic minister), they should not be admitted to the Sacra- 
ments, nor should the pastor validate their marriage before the Church 
until they have made public apology to the Catholic people of their parish. 

This statement of a fellow-priest seemed new to me, and I admit that in 

the years of my pastorate I have never insisted on a public apology in such 

cases. Is there any law of the Church about this matter? 
PAROCHUS. 


Answer: It was always wrong for Catholics to marry before any- 
one else than an authorized Catholic priest, even in those years (be- 
fore 1908) when the marriage was recognized as valid by the 
Church. There is no need of quoting passages of Canon Law or 
opinions of authors on this point, for it has been the ancient dis- 
cipline of the Church. There is a great difference in the violation 
of the law of the Church whether a Catholic marries before a civil 
magistrate or before a non-Catholic minister. In the latter case 
Catholics are automatically excommunicated, the absolution from 
the penalty being reserved to the local Ordinary (cfr. Canon 2319). 
Marriage of Catholics before a civil magistrate is in some dioceses a 
reserved sin. 

Our correspondent asks whether there is any ecclesiastical law 
which demands of Catholics married outside the Church a public 
apology before they are admitted to have their marriage validated 
before the Church and are admitted to the Sacraments. In the first 
place, the priest must consult the statutes of his diocese to ascertain 
whether there is a local regulation on this point. In the general law 
of the Church there is no special regulation about this matter, but in 
all offences of a public character (like marriage outside the Church) 
the general principle applies that a Catholic shall not be absolved 
from the offence unless he has made or is willing to make due rep- 
aration of the scandal he has given. Whether actually public scandal 
was given depends on the circumstances of the case. In small 
towns and villages with a relatively large Catholic population public 
scandal may easily be given by Catholics marrying outside the 
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Church, while in larger towns and cities such an act may draw little 
or no attention of the public. Whether even in the case of public 
scandal it is advisable to insist on a public apology before the con- 
gregation, is questionable. The public apology is not the only way 
in which the offending Catholic may express his sincere regret for 
having acted contrary to the regulations of the Church. Usually 
the very fact of going to confession is a public act; devout attend- 
ance at public worship and many other circumstances may suff- 
ciently prove to the public that the offending Catholic wants to be 
faithful to the requirements of Catholic conduct. With the exception 
of unusually scandalous cases, a public apology may do more harm 
than good—first, by giving undue notoriety to the offence, and sec- 
ondly by turning away from the Church persons who with less se- 
vere treatment may become zealous members of the Church. In 
abolishing the ancient system of public penances for public sins, 
the Church took into consideration the changes that time and cir- 
cumstances wrought in the character and disposition of people, and, 
if we follow the spirit of the Church, we are following a safe guide. 


PURIFICATION OF CIBORIUM AND Pyx 


Question: A priest celebrating Mass in B’s parish purifies the ciborium 
and pyx with his fingers, and uses the purificator to complete the purifying. 
B makes a fuss and says that it is wrong and contrary to the rubrics to use 
the purificator for that purpose. Who is right? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There is no new regulation on how to purify the cibo- 
rium or the small pyx used on sick calls. The rubricists agree fairly 
well on the manner of purifying the ciborium. After the particles 
have all been consumed, the priest empties the small fragments into 
the chalice immediately after he has consumed the Precious Blood. 
In case of the sick call pyx, the fragments have to be removed with 
the index finger, and there is no need for pouring the ablution into 
it, as it is much too small to do this without spilling. The first and sec- 
ond ablutions are poured into the ciborium and then into the chalice. 
After the priest has consumed the second absolution, he wipes with 
the purificator first the chalice, then the ciborium. If the inside of 
the ciborium and the chalice is well washed with the two ablutions, 
the fragments of the hosts are all removed, and there is no reason 
why they should not be dried with the purificator. Thus, we can- 
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not see why the pastor objected, for it is not permissible to use a 
finger towel or any other cloth for wiping the chalice and ciborium. 
If the ciborium is small, the small fragments may be removed with 
the index finger, without pouring either first or second ablution into 
it; but in that case it is not to be wiped with the purificator. 


BINATION 


Question: May a priest say a second Mass on Sundays in the chapel of 
a community of Sisters, when all of them can go to the parish church for 
Mass and usually do assist at the children’s Mass? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Canon 806 states that the Ordinary cannot permit a priest 
to say two Masses on a Sunday or holyday of obligation, unless a 
notabilis pars fidelium could not otherwise assist at Mass. It is gen- 
erally interpreted that the Ordinary has authority to permit bination, 
even though it is not absolutely necessary but makes it more conven- 
ient for the people to assist at Mass by giving them more Masses. The 
people have various duties to attend to at home, the children have 
to be got ready, breakfast has to be served, dinner has to be pre- 
pared, and in very many families the mother is the only one to do 
these things. If there are infants in the family, someone has to 
stay with them while the mother goes to church. It is, therefore, 
practically necessary that several Masses be said in each parish, if 
all are to have a chance to assist at Mass; and more Masses are 
required in parishes where people live at a distance from the parish 
church than would be necessary if one merely takes into account the 
number of parishioners. The Sisters who are teaching in the parish 
schoal do not need a Mass at the convent on Sundays, because, as the 
correspondent says, they do attend Mass in the parish church with 
the children. It may be necessary to give them Holy Communion at 
an earlier hour, as is done here in the East in many parishes, be- 
cause it would be hard for them to do their work with the school 
children fasting; but we do not think that bination is lawful. 


Open CoFFIN AT FUNERAL OF PrRIEST.—CONDITIONAL EXTREME 
UNCTION AND ITs REPETITION 


Question: (1) May a coffin be open or must it be closed in church during 
the funeral services? Two priests having attended a brother-priest’s funeral 
services at which the coffin was open from the beginning to the end of the 
services argued this question. The one maintained that the coffin should 
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have been closed during the services; the other that there is nothing in the 
regulations of the Church forbidding the coffin to be open during the 
services. Who is right? 

(2) Must Extreme Unction, after it has been given conditionally to a 
patient in a stupor or unconscious state, be repeated if the patient should 
regain consciousness? Dusivus. 

Answer: Custom has it that the corpse of bishops and priests lies 
in an open casket in church during the funeral services. There is a 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (Decreta Auth., n. 2915, 
9) which speaks of exposing the bodies of bishops, priests and other 
clerics vested with the vestments of their Order. Another Decree 
says that the custom may be tolerated of putting into the hands of 
the dead priest a chalice with paten (which may not, as can be gath- 
ered from other decisions, be a consecrated chalice and paten) and 
of putting a lighted candle into his hand, all of which suppose that 
the corpse is exposed to view. Neither the rubrics nor the expositors 
of the rubrics seem to have any details on this matter of uncover- 
ing the corpse; at least, a goodly number of rubricists whom we 
consulted failed to give any satisfactory answer. The bodies of lay 
persons should not lie in an open casket in church, for the coffin is 
to be covered with a black pall. There is a Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites (November 5, 1925) forbidding the custom 
of covering the caskets of Sisters with a white cloth or other decora- 
tion in white, because the rubrics and Decrees of the same Sacred 
Congregation forbid the use of white in funerals of adults. 

Concerning the conditional Extreme Unction, our correspondent is 
not sufficienly clear in his question. Not every patient who is un- 
conscious before the priest can give him Extreme Unction is to be 
anointed conditionally. In Canons 941 and 942, the Code of Canon 
Law specifies the instances in which Extreme Unction should be 
given conditionally. Canon 943 states that, if the sick person before 
beeoming unconscious asked for the Sacrament at least implicitly 
(by words like “Please call a priest’), or if the person did not ask 
for the ministrations of a priest but would very likely have requested 
it had he been convinced of the danger of death, he may be anointed 
absolutely in the unconscious state. If the priest does not even know 
whether the unconscious person is a Catholic or a non-Catholic, he 
cannot give him Extreme Unction at all. If he knows that the sick 
person is a Catholic but knows nothing more about him, so that he 
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cannot form any judgment whether that person would very likely 
have asked for the Sacrament, the priest necessarily remains doubt- 
ful as to that person’s will to receive the Sacrament, and may at 
most anoint him conditionally. If a person has thus been anointed 
conditionally and later on recovers consciousness, the priest should 
inquire whether there was at least that intention to receive the Sacra- 
ment spoken of in Canon 943. If even that was lacking, it is quite 
certain that he did not receive the Sacrament, and should, if willing, 
be anointed again. 


SANCTUARY FLOOR.—NUMBER OF CANDLES AT Mass 


Question: (1) Is there some regulation in the rubrics concerning the 
color of the carpet in the sanctuary? Years ago red seemed to prevail; 
now green is generally used. 

(2) Whilst it is true that two candles must be used in a Low Mass and 
four at a High Mass, may more be used at either kind of Mass? A young 
priest who had been sacristan while in the seminary, claims that it is per- 
missible and according to the spirit of the rubrics to have four candles 
burning at Low Masses on Sundays and feastdays. The more solemn the 
day, the more candles may be lighted. Another priest goes to the opposite 
extreme, saying that not more than four candles may be burning at a High 
Mass and no more than two at any Low Mass. What do the regulations of 
the Church prescribe or permit? A READER. 

Answer: Concerning the covering of the sanctuary floor the Cere- 
moniale Episcoporum says: “The floor should be covered with a 
green carpet, but, if that cannot be had, the altar platform at least 
should be covered with some kind of carpet.’’ Evidently the color of 
the carpet is not strictly prescribed, for, after the Ceremoniale speaks 
of a green carpet, it does not mention any color when it says that 
at least the altar platform should be covered with some kind of 
carpet. Hartmann (Repertorium Rituum, p. 484) says that the 
floor should be covered with green, brown, red, or varicolored 
carpets. 

The number of candles prescribed is as follows: at a Low Mass 
of a priest, two; at a Low Mass of a bishop, four; at a High Mass, 
six; at a Pontifical Mass of the Ordinary, seven; at a Requiem High 
Mass, at least four; before the Blessed Sacrament exposed in the 
monstrance, at least twelve. A Decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites (Decr. Auth., n.1470, 2) says that more candles than pre- 
scribed may be burning at a High Mass on feastdays. Another De- 
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cree (Decr. Auth., n. 3065) states that more than two candles may 
be burning at conventual and parochial Masses on Sundays and holy- 
days, when these Masses are not chanted for lack of singers. Cus- 
tom seems to have extended the burning of more than two candles 
at Low Masses on Sundays and holydays also to Masses which are 
not parochial or conventual. Whether that custom is sufficiently 
established is not certain; but, if more candles are used at Low 
Masses for reason of some special solemnity (¢.g., First Holy Com- 
munion, General Communion of a large body or society, on the pa- 
tron feast of the church, etc.), it seems to be in harmony with the 
rubrics. 


PARISHIONERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE PARISHES 


Question: A parishioner of a foreign language parish, who cannot speak 
the English languge, is persuaded by a parish priest in the locality where 
this person resides that he must belong to and support his church, and that 
in case of sickness the pastor of the foreign language parish will administer 
the Sacraments to him. Has the parochus loci of the English-speaking 
parish the right to do this, and is the pastor of the foreign language parish 
obligated even ex charitate to answer the sick call? How should I act 
in a case of this kind? NATIONAL Pastor. 


Answer: The pastor of the English-speaking parish should be 
told not to make a laughing stock of the Catholic Church by evi- 
dencing so much greed. If priests do not abide by the law, and if 
they do not live in peace and harmony with their brother-priests, 
they are not true ministers of Christ and do not lead souls to Christ, 
but scandalize them and turn them away from the Church. Do the 
pastors of English-speaking parishes not understand (what every- 
body knows) that the language parishes established by the Ordinary 
of the diocese have full parochial rights over their nationals, and 
that these nationals cannot belong to an English-speaking parish so 
long as they do not sufficiently know the English language to profit 
by the instructions, understand the announcements and receive the 
the Sacraments in the English-speaking church? Are the pastors 
of English-speaking parishes so blinded by the interests of their 
own parish as not to see how difficult the position of a pastor of a 
language parish is? More and more of the nationals learn the Eng- 
lish language (as they ought to), and then, being free to do so, join 
English-speaking parishes, and with the restricted number of immi- 
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grants the foreign language parishes are in many localities scarcely 
able to exist. Still, the Holy See does not want the bishops to abolish 
such parishes, unless they first consult the Holy See and get its con- 
sent. No pastor of a language parish should suffer interference with 
his rights, and, if representations made to the pastor have no effect, 
the matter should be taken to the Ordinary. Unfortunately, in such 
cases the scandal has been already given by the first pastor, and its 
effects cannot be entirely wiped out, no matter how the matter is 


settled. 











ANNIVERSARY MASSES AND STOLE FEEs.—MustT ASSISTANT 
Priests Say Masses ACCEPTED BY THE PASTOR? 









Question: In a parish where the stipend for Anniversary Masses is three 
dollars, the pastor retains one dollar when the assistant priests are requested 
to say these Masses. The pastor claims that part of the stipend is his by 
reason of the stole fee, just as at funerals, which by law belongs to the 
pastor. Besides, he claims that he has to buy the candles, vestments, etc. 
Must an assistant priest say the Masses accepted by the pastor, so that 
he cannot accept and say Masses himself as he wishes? 

VICARIUS COOPERATOR. 













Answer: If a priest accepts a Mass stipend and requests another 
priest to say the Mass, he must give him the entire stipend (cfr. 
Canon 840). The only exception which that Canon admits is the 
case of foundation Masses where the larger stipend is by arrange- 
ment with the local Ordinary to take the place of a portion of the 
salary of the pastor. In the United States one does not hear much 
about foundation Masses, and therefore the statutes of each diocese 
must be consulted when there is question of foundation Masses. 
They cannot be accepted by a pastor of a church without the written 
consent of the Ordinary (cfr. Canons 1544-1546). The Anniver- 
sary Mass is in no wise to be considered connected with the Funeral 
Mass and Services, and there are several declarations of the Holy 
See that the month’s mind and anniversary Masses are not of paro- 
chial right, so that the so-called quarta funeralium has nothing to 
do with these Masses. The parish church from whose income the 
altar wine and hosts, vestments, etc., are procured might be entitled 
to a small tax on each Mass said in the church, if the church were 
so poor that it could not otherwise provide these things; but it 
seems that the Holy See does not want such a tax put on the priests 
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who serve that church, but only on strangers celebrating there for 
their own convenience. 

As to the second point, we have not seen any general regulation 
of the Church that gives the pastor authority to say for what inten- 
tions the assistant priests may or may not say Mass. It is usually 
understood in the United States, we believe, that the assistant priests 
will together with the pastor say the announced Masses, but, except- 
ing marriage and funeral Masses, they have nothing to do with the 
work of the parish, and the Code of Canon Law orders assistants 
to help the pastor with parish work only. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Mass Stipends 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case—Titius, a confessor, was asked by his penitent, Caia, to celebrate 
Mass on the morrow for her mother, who had died the day before. She 
offered him the customary stipend, but Titius, who knew the family well, 
said that he would willingly celebrate the Mass, and told Caia to keep the 
money—or, if she wished, to give it to the poor or have another Mass said 
by some other priest. The day after, Titius celebrated Mass for another 
pressing intention, thinking that he was not in justice obliged to say Mass 
for Caia’s mother, as he had not taken any stipend. On another occasion, he 
promised to say Mass for a penitent, but refused the proffered stipend on 
the score of poverty, and gave the penitent a second intention in his Mass. 
Being offered stipends for 100 Masses for the same intention, he delayed 
saying them, though he succeeded in saying them within six months. Being 
called to a sick man, he was asked by the latter which would be the best to 
do, to make a large offering for the building of a new church, and for 
Masses for himself after death, or to give the money for the poor. Titius 
replied that it was undoubtedly a better thing to relieve the poor. 


Solution.—(1) The obligation of saying Mass for the mother 
of Caia was certainly a grave one, and a matter of commutative 
justice, not merely of fidelity to a promise. We are assuming that 
Titius did not intend to bind himself only by fidelity. The obvious 
meaning of his words was that he undertook the obligation just as 
if the stipend had been accepted. He must, therefore, say a Mass 
for the mother of Caia, and he is bound to do so under grave sin. 
If he intended to bind himself only by fidelity, and not in justice, 
his words do not imply that; and therefore he deceived the penitent 
in a serious matter, though perhaps unintentionally. That being so, 
and the deception being a necessary result of his words, Titius is 
bound, on that ground also, to say a Mass for the mother of Caia. 

(2) In the second case, it was not sufficient to give the penitent 
a second intention, for though the opinion of Titius may be that 
the efficacy of the second is equal to that of the first intention (an 
opinion most probably false), he may not use that opinion in a 
matter of a certain debt of justice. That the promise bound him in 
justice there can be no doubt, for the penitent wished to make a 
strict contract, and the contract having been apparently made in the 
usual way in so far as words have any meaning, a strict right in 
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justice was acquired. Nor could Titius imagine that the penitent 
would be equally satisfied with the second intention, for that was 
not what was asked for; and, if the penitent knew what Titius had 
done, he or she would justly feel deceived in a serious matter. 
Titius is, therefore, bound to say a Mass for the penitent. 

(3) In the third case, assuming that Titius could accept the 100 
Masses consistently with his other obligations, he did nothing wrong 
in accepting the 100 Masses, but he must intend to say or to have 
them said within six months. Provided that the Masses were not 
for an urgent intention, communicated to him by the penitent (in 
which case he would have to say some of them soon, unless, being 
prevented from doing so, he told the penitent of the difficulty), he 
did not offend against justice or charity by putting off the celebration 
of the 100 Masses until other subsequent obligations were fulfilled. 
The penitent had no strict right—unless conditions were laid down 
—of having the Masses, or some of them, said at once. Titius, 
therefore, fulfilled his obligation in this respect by saying the Masses 
within the six months. Whether or not he might say these Masses 
within a longer period than six months, is disputed, but we believe 
that the ruling of the Decree “Ut Debita” is still the authentic inter- 
pretation of the law on the matter. The Code lays down no precise 
limits, but subsequent legislation is to be understood in the light of 
previous legislation, unless the contrary is expressed, or is evident. 

(4) In the fourth case, unless the poor are in extreme need, and 
unless there is no other way of relieving their needs except by the 
money of the sick man (a very improbable supposition), Titius was 
wrong in saying that it was a more worthy act of virtue to relieve 
the poor in general than to have a new church built and Masses 
said. For a new church redounds to the glory of God, and secures 
the good of souls. The celebration of Mass is a benefit to the whole 
Church, an efficacious prayer for the poor, and the greatest act of 
praise and thanksgiving to God, of impetration for all benefits, and 
of propitiation for all sins. Masses for the souls departed are more 
efficacious than an alms given to the poor. Titius was, therefore, 
wrong in saying that to relieve the poor is a more worthy act of 
virtue than to glorify God by building churches. Furthermore, it 
is wrong to say that it is more worthy to relieve the temporal needs 
of the poor than to relieve the spiritual needs of the departed. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE Hoty SEE AND THE KINGDOM OF ITALY 


Art. 1. Italy recognizes and reaffirms the principle laid down in 
Article 1 of the statutes of the realm, March 4, 1848, that the Cath- 
olic religion is the only religion of the State. 

Art. 2. Italy recognizes the sovereignty of the Holy See in the 
international field as an attribute inherent in its nature, in con- 
formity with its tradition and its needs for its mission in the world. 

Art. 3. Italy recognizes the full ownership and the exclusive and 
absolute power and sovereign jurisdiction of the Holy See over the 
Vatican as it is actually constituted with all its appurtenances and 
endowments, creating it into the City of the Vatican for the special 
purposes and under the provisions laid down in the present agree- 
ment. The boundary lines of the said City are indicated in the map 
that accompanies this agreement and forms part of it. It shall be 
understood that the Piazza of St. Peter, though forming part of the 
Vatican City, shall as a rule continue to be open to the public and 
subject to the police power of the Italian authorities. The police 
shall not go further than the steps leading up to the Basilica of St. 
Peter, though that church shall continue to be open to the public for 
divine worship, and the police shall abstain from ascending to and 
entering the Basilica unless they be invited by the competent au- 
thority to intervene. If the Holy See should want, in view of spe- 
cial functions, to block temporarily the Piazza of St. Peter to the 
free access of the public, the Italian authorities shall withdraw out- 
side the boundary line of the Piazza, unless they are invited by the 
competent authority to remain. 

Art. 4. The sovereignty and exclusive jurisdiction over the Vat- 
ican City, which Italy recognizes in the Holy See, implies that the 
Italian government cannot in that City interfere in any way, and 
that therein there is no other authority than that of the Holy See. 

Art. 5. For the execution of what is ordained in the preceding 
Article, the territory of the Vatican City shall before the present 
agreement goes into force be freed by the Italian Government from 
every bond and from eventual occupation. The Holy See shall 
attend to the closing of the entrances to the Vatican City by fencing 
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in the open sections with the exception of the Piazza of St. Peter, 
For the rest, it is agreed that, in reference to the real estate belonging 
to institutions or to religious organizations located within the Vatican 
City, the Holy See shall directly arrange matters with these, without 
the intervention of the Italian State. 

Art. 6. Italy shall provide by means of agreements with the 
parties concerned that a sufficient water supply with proprietary 
rights be given to the Vatican City. Italy shall provide communica- 
tion with the railroads of the State by erecting a railroad station in 
the Vatican City on the spot indicated in the appended map, and by 
carrying the railroad cars of the Vatican over the railroad lines of 
the Italian State. Italy shall, moreover, provide connection of the 
Vatican City with Italy and other countries by telephone, telegraph, 
radiophone and radiograph, and postal service, and connection with 
other public services. All this shall be done at the expense of the 
Italian State within the space of one year from the date that this 
agreement takes effect. The Holy See shall provide at its own ex- 
pense for the systematizing of the approaches to the Vatican already 
in existence and for others which it may wish to open in the future. 
Agreements shall be made between the Holy See and the Italian 
State for vehicles and aeroplanes of the Vatican City going over 
Italian territory. 

Art. 7. In the territory surrounding the Vatican City the Italian 
Government promises not to permit new constructions which over- 
look the Vatican City, and for the same purpose partially to demolish 
already existing buildings from the gate “Cavalleggeri” and along 
the Aurelian Road and the Vatican Street. In conformity with the 
rules of international law, it is forbidden to aeroplanes of every de- 
scription to fly over the territory of the Vatican. In the Piazza 
Rusticucci and the zones adjacent to the colonade which are not 
covered by the extraterritoriality spoken of in Article 15, every 
change in buildings and streets that may interest the Vatican City 
shall be submitted to common agreement. 


Art. 8. Italy which considers the person of the Supreme Pontiff 
sacred and inviolable declares punishable an attack on or a provoca- 
tion to attack his person with the same penalties decreed against those 
who attack or provoke to an attack on the person of the King. The 
public offenses and injuries committed against the person of the 
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Supreme Pontiff within the Italian territory by speeches, deeds and 
writings are to be punished with the same penalties as the offenses 
and insults to the person of the King. 

Art. 9. In conformity with international law, all persons having 
steady residence in the Vatican City are subject to the sovereignty 
of the Holy See. That residence is not lost by the mere fact of a 
temporary sojourn elsewhere, when it is not accompanied by the loss 
of residence in the Vatican City or by other circumstances that prove 
the abandonment of said residence. When the above-mentioned per- 
sons cease to be subject to the sovereignty of the Holy See, and if 
they do not according to the laws of Italy have citizenship in another 
country, they shall without further formality be considered Italian 
citizens in Italy. To these persons, while they are subject to the 
sovereignty of the Holy See, shall be applicable within the territory 
of the kingdom of Italy, also in matters in which the personal law 
is to be observed (when these matters have not been regulated by 
rules made by the Holy See), the laws of Italy; and if there is 
question of persons who have a claim to retain citizenship of a for- 
eign country, the laws of the State to which they belong shall be 
applied. 

Art. 10. The dignitaries of the Church and the persons belong- 
ing to the Pontifical Court (which persons are to be indicated in a 
list to be agreed upon by the Holy See and Italy) shall always and 
in all cases be exempt in reference to Italy from military service, 
jury service and every other service of a personal character, even 
though these persons are not citizens of the Vatican State. This 
disposition applies likewise to the registered employees declared in- 
dispensable by the Holy See who are in a steady manner and with a 
fixed salary assigned to the offices of the Holy See, and also to the 
persons assigned to the departments and offices indicated in Articles 
13, 14, 15 and 16, located outside the Vatican City. These em- 
ployees shall be indicated in another list to be agreed upon between 
the Holy See and Italy, as said above, and which shall be forwarded 
annually by the Holy See. Those ecclesiastics who by reason of 
their office participate outside the Vatican City in the publication 
of the acts of the Holy See shall not on occasion of such employment 
be subject to any hindrance, investigation or molestation on the part 
of the Italian authorities. Every foreigner vested with an ecclesias- 
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tical office at Rome enjoys the personal guarantees enjoyed by the 
Italian citizens in virtue of the law of the kingdom. 

Art. 11. The central bodies of the Catholic Church are exempt 
from all interference on the part of the Italian State (saving the 
dispositions of the Italian laws concerning the acquirement of prop- 
erty by corporate bodies), and also from taxes in reference to their 
immovable goods. 

Art. 12. Italy recognizes the right of the Holy See to send and 
to receive diplomatic representatives, according to the general rules 
of international law. The diplomats sent by foreign governments 
to the Holy See continue to enjoy in the Kingdom of Italy all the 
prerogatives and immunities which are proper to diplomatic repre- 
sentatives according to international law, and their residences may 
continue to remain in Italian territory enjoying the immunity due 
to them according to international law, even though their States 
have no diplomatic relations with Italy. It is understood that Italy 
pledges itself always and in every instance to allow free corre- 
spondence with the Holy See from all States, including those at war 
with Italy, and vice versa, and also the free access of the bishops of 
the whole world to the Apostolic See. The two contracting parties 
pledge themselves to establish between them normal diplomatic rela- 
tions by means of accrediting an ambassador of Italy to the Holy 
See and of a Papal Nunzio to Italy, who shall be the dean of the 
diplomatic corps according to the rules of the law of customs recog- 
nized by the Congress of Vienna by act of June 9, 1815. By reason 
of the recognized sovereignty, and without prejudice to the points 
laid down in Article 19, the diplomats of the Holy See and the mes- 
sengers sent in the name of the Supreme Pontiff enjoy in Italian 
territory, even during war time, the same treatment due to diplomats 
and messengers of the cabinet of other foreign governments accord- 
ing to the rules of international law. 


Art. 13. Italy recognizes the full proprietary right of the Holy 
See over the Patriarchal Basilicas of St. John Lateran, St. Mary 
Major, and St. Paul, with the annexed buildings. The State trans- 
fers to the Holy See the free administration and charge over the 
said Basilica of St. Paul and of the monastery adjoining it, and also 
turns over to the Holy See the sum of money corresponding to the 
annual sums fixed in the budget of the ministry of public instruction 
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for the said Basilica. It is furthermore understood that the Holy 
See has the free proprietorship of the house of St. Callistus near St. 
Mary’s in Trastevere. 

Art. 14. Italy recognizes the full proprietary right of the Holy 
See to the Papal Palace of Castel Gandolfo with all its endowments, 
appurtenances and dependencies which at present are already in pos- 
session of the Holy See, and Italy further pledges itself to cede to 
the Holy See in full proprietorship the Villa Barberini at Castel 
Gandolfo with all its endowments, appurtenances and dependencies, 
and to make the transfer effective within six months from the date 
on which this agreement takes effect. 

In order to integrate the ownership of the real estate located on 
the north side of the Janiculum Hill belonging to the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda and other ecclesiastical institutes, and 
which face the Vatican Palace, the State pledges itself to transfer 
to the Holy See, or to the legal ecclesiastical personages pointed out 
by the Holy See, the real estate owned by the State or by third 
persons located in the said zone. The land belonging to the said 
Sacred Congregation and other institutes and the land that is to be 
transferred is indicated in the map attached to this agreement. 


Finally, Italy transfers to the Holy See in full and free proprietor- 
ship the buildings formerly belonging to the Conventuals at Rome 
joined to the Basilica of the Twelve Holy Apostles and to the 
Churches of St. Andrew della Valle and St. Charles at the Catinari, 
with all their annexes and dependencies, and will turn them over free 
from occupants within one year from the date that this treaty takes 
effect. 

Art. 15. The landed properties described in Article 13 and in 
the first two paragraphs of Article 14, the palaces of the Dataria, of 
the Cancellaria, of the Propaganda in the Piazza di Spagna, the 
palace of the Holy Office and adjoining buildings, the palace of the 
Convertendi (at present held by the Congregation for the Oriental 
Church) in the Piazza Scossacavalli, the palace of the Vicariate, and 
the other buildings in which the Holy See shall in future wish to 
organize other departments of its government, though making part 
of the territory of the Italian state, shall enjoy the immunities given 
by international law to the residences of diplomatic agents of foreign 
states. The same immunity shall apply to other churches, even out- 
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side of the City of Rome, during the time that in those places, with- 
out being opened to the public, functions shall be held in the presence 
of the Supreme Pontiff. 

Art. 16. The landed property described in the three preceding 
Articles and also the land on which the following Papal Institutes, 
the Gregorian University, Biblical Institute, the Oriental and Arch- 
eological Institutes, Russian Seminary, Lombard College, the two 
palaces of St. Apollinaris, and the House of Retreat for the clergy 
of Sts. John and Paul, shall never be subjected to burdens or to 
condemnation for reason of public utility except after previous ac- 
cord with the Holy See, and they shall be exempt from ordinary as 
well as extraordinary taxes for the State or for any other person. 
The Holy See shall have authority, without the need of authoriza- 
tion or consent on the part of the authorities of the provincial or 
communal Government of Italy, to place assessments as it sees fit 
on all the above-mentioned properties indicated in this article and 
in the three preceding ones, and the Italian authorities can absolutely 
rely on the noble traditions of art which is the boon of the Catholic 
Church. 


Art. 17. The payments, of whatever nature they be, which are 
due the Holy See from other central bodies of the Catholic Church 
and from bodies directly administered by the Holy See (though out- 
side the City of Rome), the payments due to dignitaries, employees 
and salaried persons, though the employment be not steady, shall 
within the Italian territory be free from any tax for the benefit of 
the State or any other person or body, beginning with January |, 


1929. 

Art. 18. The treasures of art and science existing within the 
Vatican City and in the Lateran Palace shall remain accessible to 
students and visitors, but the Holy See shall have full liberty to regu- 
late the access of the public. 


Art. 19. The diplomats and representatives of the Holy See, 
the diplomats and representatives of foreign governments at the 
Holy See, and the dignitaries of the Church coming from outside of 
Italy and sent to the Vatican City, provided they have the passport 
of the State from which they come and provided the wisé of a Papal 
representative in the foreign country is attached to the passport, 
shall be entitled, without further formalities, to travel through 
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Italian territory to the Vatican City. The same applies to the fore- 
going persons who have received a Papal passport and travel from 
the Vatican City to a foreign country. 

Art. 20. Merchandise coming from outside of Italy and direct- 
ed to the Vatican City, or to institutes and offices of the Holy See 
outside the Vatican City, shall always be permitted to enter free of 
duty or customs from any point of the Italian borders or from any 
port for transit through Italian territory. 

Art. 21. All Cardinals enjoy in Italy the honors due to princes 
of the royal blood; those residing at Rome, even outside the Vatican 
City, are to all effects citizens of the Papal State. During the 
vacancy of the Papal See, Italy shall in a special manner provide that 
there be no obstacle to the free transit or access of the Cardinals 
through Italian territory to the Vatican City, and that no hindrances 
or limitations are placed on their personal liberty. Italy shall more- 
over see that in Italian territory around the Vatican City no acts 
are committed which generally may disturb the meeting of the Con- 
clave. The same rules shall hold in reference to Conclaves which 
may be held outside the Vatican City, and also to Councils pre- 
sided over by the Supreme Pontiff or his legates, and in reference to 
the bishops called to participate in the Councils. 

Art. 22. At the request of the Holy See, and by delegation which 
may be given by the Holy See either in individual cases or per- 
manently, Italy shall within its territory provide for the punishment 
of crimes that are committed within the Vatican City, saving the 
case in which the author of the offense has fled into Italian territory, 
in which case, without further formalities, he shall be proceeded 
against according to the Italian laws. The Holy See shall extradite 
to the Italian State those persons who are accused of acts com- 
mitted in Italian territory which are considered criminal by both the 
Italian laws and those of the Papal State, when such persons have 
fled to the Vatican City. The same shall be done with persons that 
are accused of crimes who should take refuge in the places declared 
exempt by Article 15, unless the heads of those places prefer to invite 
the agents of the Italian Government to enter and arrest the person. 

Art. 23. For the execution in the Kingdom of Italy of the sen- 
tences pronounced by the tribunals of the Vatican City the rules of 
international law shall be applied. The sentences and provisions 
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issued by ecclesiastical authorities in Italy shall, however, have fyl] 
juridical effect without further formalities, even in reference to the 
civil effect, concerning ecclesiastical or religious persons in spiritual 
or disciplinary matters, when such sentences or orders have been 
officially made known to the civil authorities. 

Art. 24. The Holy See, in reference to the sovereignty which it 
possesses also in the international field, declares that it wills to re- 
main a stranger to the temporal competition between other States 
and to international congresses convoked for that purpose, unless the 
contending parties agree to appeal to its mission of peace, reserving 
to itself in every case to give force to its moral and spiritual power. 
In consequence of this attitude, the Vatican City shall always and 
in every case be considered neutral and inviolable territory. 

Art. 25. Under a special agreement subscribed to jointly with 
the present treaty, which constitutes Exhibit IV of this treaty and 
forms an integral part of the same, provision is made for the pay- 
ment of the claims of the Holy See due from Italy. 

Art. 26. The Holy See holds that with the agreements which 
have this day been subscribed to it has obtained the adequate guar- 
antee which it needs to exercise with due freedom and independence 
the pastoral government of the Diocese of Rome and of the Catholic 
Church in Italy and in the world at large; it declares the “Roman 
Question” definitely and irrevocably settled and eliminated, and 
recognizes the Kingdom of Italy under the dynasty of the House 
of Savoy, with Rome as the capital of the Italian State. Italy, in 
turn, recognizes the state of the Vatican City under the sovereignty 
of the Supreme Pontiff. The law of May 13, 1871, n. 214, and 
every other disposition contrary to the present treaty is revoked. 

Art. 27. The present treaty shall within four months after being 
subscribed to by the plenipotentiaries be submitted to ratification by 
the Supreme Pontiff and the King of Italy, and shall go into force 
at the moment of the exchange of the ratifications. 

Rome, February 11, 1929. 

PETER CARDINAL GASPARRI. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
(Acta Ap. Sed., XXI, 209-221) 





Homiletic Part 


Sermon Matertal for the Mouth of September 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Divine Giver 
By S. ANSELM Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“A Great Prophet has arisen among us” (Luke, vii. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Presence of One full of benevolence and power. 
(2) The cold reception accorded by many to our Lord. 
(3) The divine care for each one of us. 
(4) The folly of distrust; which may have serious consequences. 
(5) The constant practice of turning to Him over little things. 


This Gospel incident is perfectly told by St. Luke: so arresting a 
fact, yet related with such dignified simplicity. The circumstances 
you have heard—those artistic touches which bring vividly before 


us the whole scene, yet focus our attention on the Divine Giver. We 
are made, first, to realize the hopeless grief that mourns the only son 
of a widow, a grief shared by a large company; then the sudden 
silence and suspense as the bier-bearers pause at our Lord’s word. 
“Weep not,” had doubtless been whispered to that widow by her 
friends, but here was One, moved indeed as they with compassion, 
yet also Himself the Master of Life and of death, who could utter 
those simple words of authoritative power: “I say to thee.” And 
He gave back to that sorrowing mother her son. Next we notice 
how His action stirs the crowd. A momentary stillness, full of fear 
and astonishment, overcome as all were with the grandeur of the 
occurrence. Then the burst of the full voice of praise, giving glory 
to God. A Great Prophet, indeed! Here undeniably was the finger 
of God, here among them the Presence of God. And the news with 
its praise of Jesus spread like wildfire throughout all the country- 
side. 


Our Lorp’s BENEVOLENCE AND POWER 


Here we are face to face with historical fact, perfectly attested, 
shirked only by those, warped in mind, who seek to hide from the 
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glorious light. And for us this incident is just one of many deeds 
similar in their compassionate kindness and in the power manifested 
by our Lord in the Gospels. One and all reveal to us the character 
of the good and great God. The very fact of the Incarnation may 
bring a conviction to the mind—for in giving to us His Son has 
not the Father given us all things?—but as one incident succeeds 
another, our imagination is seized, our hearts stirred, our whole 
being grasps those two characteristics of the Divine Giver, those 
two qualities our many needs demand, found in combination and 
found in all their perfection alone in Him—an exceedingly great 
benevolence, universal in extending to all yet personal as suited to 
the requirements of each, and also the richness of boundless power, 
never at a loss how to succor, whatsoever the difficulty of man’s cir- 
cumstances, whatsoever the depths of man’s needs. 


UNBELIEF IN THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE 


One obstacle alone thwarts and renders impotent that exceeding 
loving-kindness, and must surely distress our ardent and generous 
Saviour. He makes advances, He invites, He is ever at hand ready, 


but man may shut the door of his heart against his Benefactor. 
Does it not seem strange that, when our Lord Jesus Christ went 
the ways of Palestine ever busy with works of compassion and 
power, He did not captivate every heart? But many astonishing 
facts are related in the Gospel narrative which reveal that this was 
by no means the truth. He wrought not many miracles in His own 
country, relates St. Matthew (xiii. 58), because of their unbelief: 
and St. Mark puts it more strongly still, that our Lord could not do 
many miracles there, and that He wondered because of their un- 
belief. The Queen of the South—so our Lord told other people— 
would rise in judgment and condemn them, because she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear and to see King Solomon in his glory: 
and here was One far greater than Solomon ( Matt., xii. 42). Many 
prophets and just men, our Lord reminded others, had desired to see 
the things that they saw and to hear the things that they heard, and 
had not the great privilege. And when He sent His Apostles en- 
dowed with His own gift of miracles and power over unclean spirits 
into the towns and villages around, He had to provide for the con- 
tingency that some would reject His message. “Wipe off the very 
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dust from your feet as a testimony against them,” was His strong 
command, and He bade them add: “Nevertheless, the Kingdom of 
God is in your very midst.” The hearers had had their chance and 
were responsible. Of the attitude of many who followed Him we 
have an example after that marvelous miracle of the feeding of the 
five thousand. For next day He made known that revelation and 
promise of the Blessed Sacrament: many murmured because He 
asserted that He came down from heaven, and many more at the 
“hard saying” that He would give Himself to be man’s Food. Near- 
ly all, we are told, forsook Him and walked no more with Him. 
What a commentary on the result of His years of missionary labor 
do we find in St. John’s account of Holy Week at Jerusalem! “And 
whereas He had done so many miracles before them, they believed 
not in Him” (xii. 37). What a condemning reflection on the Jews 
is contained in that question put to our Lord at the trial by the pagan 
governor : “Your own nation have delivered you up to me: what have 
you done?’ (John, xviii. 35)! What had He done? Of what evil 
had He been guilty? What works and deeds of His had molested 
mankind? Such was Pilate’s meaning. We see His days filled to 
overflowing with countless abundance of marvelous works of power, 
dictated by infinite generosity and compassion—our Saviour all too 
ready and eager to give, pardon, comfort and restore, to inspire the 
utmost confidence in every breast. 

So we have in the Gospels a spectacle, a mysterious spectacle, of 
some astonishing blindness, both of mind and sensibility, which is 
able to settle down on the human faculties. But our concern is, 
not to judge others, but rather to scrutinize the limitations of that 
nature which we all share. 


Gop’s UNFAILING PROVIDENCE 


On the one hand, there is at hand the Divine Giver, our Father, 
who reminds us that nothing that concerns us is too trivial, nothing 
that befalls us too slight, to command His attention. “Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing, and not one of them falls to the 
ground without My Father.” “Amen I say to you, the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered.”” Why be solicitous when we con- 
sider His care for the birds and the flowers of the field? An earthly 
father far from perfect, our Lord bids us observe, knows how to 
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give good gifts to his children: “How much more will your Father 
who is in heaven give good things to them that ask Him!” (Matt., 
vii. 11). One might multiply the motives for confidence, one might 
multiply the repeated assurances in word and in deed manifested 
by our Lord in His life upon earth. Further, each of us can look 
back on his own past experiences and ask in vain: “When was He 
faithless? When did He disappoint? When did He fail in my 
need?’ And we are conscious that, if there has been failure, it 
has been precisely because of our lack of confidence and want of 
earnestness. Where there is persevering confidence, if the Divine 
Giver sees best to withhold a particular gift, He fills the mind with 
light, not indeed to fathom His designs (for such is beyond our 
capacity), yet to trust still, and more than before, in His goodness. 


Our HumMAN BLINDNESS 


All this we know to be true on the one part—on God’s part. On 
our part we dishonor our Lord by our frequent and often long- 
continued folly of holding back, of distrusting. We even demand 
further proofs that He cares for us. In too many of us, in all 
of us at times, no clear faith pierces the earthly cloud that envelops 
us, nor do we raise our eyes to gaze upon the mountains of God 
whence our help comes. We shrink into ourselves. We let timid- 
ity cramp our endeavors. We cling to our anxiety, and so foment 
it. We hearken—shall we say, almost eagerly ?—to the whispers of 
fear. Calm of mind and soundness of judgment are rendered im- 
possible by our nervous stress. We prefer to turn for help to those 
who will not, or at least cannot, give. We know ourselves to be 
easily despondent and discouraged. And the voice of rebuke is 
well deserved, that voice that had first to rebuke before it could 
inspire with confidence the disciples who awoke Jesus as He slept 
in the storm-tossed boat: “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” 


A GRAVE CONSEQUENCE 


Sometimes we witness a sad sight—one which conveys a warn- 
ing lesson to ourselves. A neighbor or friend is assailed by a 
sudden shock, maybe, a family bereavement or a serious accident. 
The outward trial arouses our sympathy, but the Angels weep to 
see a soul, far from turning to God for assistance, turning away 
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from Him—from Him whose portrait we have been contemplating 
in the Gospel narrative. The time of test has come, and that soul 
is found unprepared for sharp trial. And the reason is not far 
to seek. It is because in all the daily smaller needs for help and 
guidance human self-reliance reigned supreme: there was no prac- 
tice, still less no habit formed, of raising heart and mind to the 
Divine Giver, who is interested as much in the minute happenings 
and circumstances of our lives as in the great turns and times of 
crisis. He, though He is ever solicitous for His most dear children, 
was ignored in seasons of calm and prosperity. He was never 
asked for anything; His aid was never invoked. Worse still, He 
was never thanked for those countless unseen blessings which 
hitherto made the ways of life smooth. His many precious gifts 
had been taken just as a matter of course, but the hand of the 
Divine Giver was unnoticed, His gracious Presence unconsidered, 
He Himself was overlooked. The Prophet and Wonderworker in 
our midst finds He can make no appeal! 


A Datry PRACTICE 


Morning by morning, then, hands should be uplifted, the eyes of 
the heart turned to Our Father in Heaven. “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” should be a petition which embraces all our needs. 
Evening by evening, He must surely be thanked who has removed 
the stones of stumbling, who has enriched, protected and guided: 
He who makes His sun to shine on good and bad alike, who with- 
out effort from end to end of the universe disposes all things 
mightily yet sweetly, according to His will and purpose. At every 
turn of the day should His mercies be recognized, His sympathy 
solicited, His generosity invoked. Confidence delights the Divine 
Giver of gifts to the children of men; it is the violence of utter 
confidence that carries off the Kingdom of Heaven. No invitation 
can be more pressing, no promise more all-embracing, no words 
more re-assuring than His own: “Ask and it shall be given to 
you: seek and ye shall find: knock and it shall be opened unto you. 
For everyone that asketh, receiveth: and he that seeketh, findeth: 
and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened” (Matt., vii. 28). 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Holiness of Sunday 


By J. P. RepMonD 


“When Jesus went into the house of one of the chief of the Pharisees on the 
sabbath day to eat bread, they watched Him” (Luke, xiv. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Origin of the Third Commandment. Necessity of God’s 
unchanging law proved by experience. Failure of attempts 
to abolish Sunday. 


Importance of right understanding on the part of present- 
day Catholics. 


God’s labor, known to us through His works, easier to realize 
than His mysterious rest. Our notion of rest; not necessarily 
inactivity. God’s rest is God. Activity in the Beatific Vision; 
generation and procession; the Word and the Holy Spirit. 


Heaven is to share God’s rest. Scriptural references to 
Heaven as rest; development of subject in Epistle to Hebrews, 


Sunday essentially a Holy Day; all other considerations sub- 
ordinate to honoring God's rest. 


The Church and the Third Commandment. The day 
changed, but not the character of the day. Reasons why 
servile work is forbidden. Reason why the Church com- 
mands us to hear Mass. Holy Mass the Sacrifice and 
Sacrament of Rest. 

In those first stupendous pages of the Old Testament which 
unfold to us the history of creation, we are told that God worked 
for six days, and on the seventh He rested. Long ages later, when 
He had delivered His chosen people from the slavery of Egypt, and 
the time was ripe for them to receive His laws, He commanded 
them to do as He their God and Creator had done, to rest on the 
seventh day. “Remember thou keep holy the sabbath-day. Six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but the seventh day is the 
sabbath of the Lord thy God. For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that is in them, and rested the seventh day: 
wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.” 

God’s laws are unchangeable; they are the very foundations of 
right-living and civilization; to abolish any one of them would bring 
disaster sooner or later, to the individual and to society. In several 
countries, attempts have been made, under the influence of godless 
revolution, to change the character of Sunday as a day of rest. But 
all attempts have proved unworkable. Men cannot labor continually 
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without regular intervals of rest; and so the revolutionaries have 
been constrained to restore the Sunday—albeit, unfortunately, not 
as a day of rest in the true sense as intended by God, but as a day of 
physical rest only, a day deprived of religious significance. After 
the passage of thousands of years, in a world of incessant change, 
God’s law remains unchanged: we are still bound to keep Sunday 
as a day of rest, and as a holy day. 


IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT UNDERSTANDING OF SABBATH 


Living as we do in an age which is becoming more and more 
imbued with a pagan spirit, in an age when so many set their hearts 
entirely upon the things of this world and ignore the world to come, 
it becomes all the more important that we Catholics, who are now 
God’s chosen people, should uphold the sanctity of the seventh day, 
that also we should have a lively realization of all that God’s com- 
mand implies. 

We are able to form a sufficient idea of God’s labor, for we live 
in the midst of His created works. In fact, we see His creative 
work still going on through innumerable agencies. God has made 
us the lords of His material creation, has set us over the works of 
His hands, and the thought of it should make us cry out with the 
Psalmist: ‘“O Lord our Lord, how wonderful is Thy name in the 
whole earth!’’ We also are condemned to work, so that work to us 
is a powerful reality. 


THE MystTErRy OF Gop’s REst 


Yes, we are brought into everyday contact with the works of 
God’s hands, and so His labor seems less of a mystery than His 
rest. What do we know of God’s rest? It is indeed a lofty 
mystery far above us like the brilliant noonday sun; the eyes of our 
mind cannot steadfastly gaze at it, yet even mere glances will help 
us to form some profitable notions. We say truly that God is love, 
God is wisdom, God is holiness: with equal truth can we say that 
God is eternal rest. To arrive at a full realization of God’s rest, 
we should have to understand the Beatific Vision, by which we mean 
God’s happiness in the contemplation of Himself. Our earthly 
comprehension of rest will help us in a small degree. By rest we 
mean freedom from tiresome activity, and that implies ease of body, 
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contentment and peace of mind. But rest does not necessarily mean 
complete inactivity. Our mind and imagination can remain active, 
whilst our body rests. Moreover, for one who leads a sedentary 
life there is not much rest in merely sitting still; a game, a recreative 
exercise may be full of strenuous activity, yet we should rightly 
regard it as rest. 


HEAVEN IS PARTICIPATION IN Gop’s REST 


In like manner the Beatific Vision which is God’s rest is not 
inactivity. God’s contemplation of Himself is the mysterious activity 
whereby He generates the Word, His Son, and the mutual love of 
Father and Son is the operation whence proceeds the Holy Spirit. 
In the Holy Scriptures the term “rest” is frequently used as a 
synonym for heaven; for what after all is heaven but a participa- 
tion in God’s eternal rest? Heaven is to see, love and enjoy God for 
ever. It is nothing less than to be admitted to the enjoyment of the 
Beatific Vision. “Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy 
burdened,” says our Saviour, “and I will give you rest.” In Him 
the weary soul finds rest. The peace which possesses the Christian 
is a foretaste of the happiness of heaven. Sanctifying grace is an 
assurance of heaven. Christ’s Church is the antechamber of heaven. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews the Apostle plainly speaks of heaven 
as rest. “Let us fear therefore,” he says, “lest the promise being 
left of entering into His rest, any of you should be thought wanting. 
And again: “For if Jesus had given them rest, He would never 
have afterwards spoken of another day. There remaineth therefore 
a day of rest for the people of the Lord. For he that is entered 
into his rest, the same also hath rested from his works as God did 
rest from His. Let us hasten therefore to enter into that rest.” 
What else do we mean but heaven, when we pray God to grant 
eternal rest unto the faithful departed? Heaven is to be with God, 
to rest in God. To be shut out from God eternally is hell; hence 
we say truly that there is no rest for the wicked. 


SUNDAY IS ESSENTIALLY A Hoty Day 


Once we have grasped this inspiring truth, our attitude towards 
Sunday as a day of rest will undergo a deep-rooted change. Sunday 
is indeed a holy day: the Lord blessed the seventh day and sanctified 
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it. Sunday is a holy day, a day in honor of God’s rest, in honor 
of God Himself. All other considerations with respect to the 
observance of Sunday are subordinate to this supreme truth. 

God strictly forbade His people to labor on the Sabbath. His 
first purpose was to impress upon them the sanctity of His day: 
He willed also that they should be free to give their thoughts to 
Him, that too they might have due rest for mind and body. 


THE CHURCH AND THE THIRD COMMANDMENT 


By that divine authority which she possesses, the Church changed 
the day of rest from the Sabbath to the Sunday. She was inspired 
by the twofold motive of making clear the distinction between 
Christianity and Judaism, and of honoring the day on which her 
Divine Founder rose from the dead. She changed the day, but not 
the character of the day ; the day is still God’s holy day. The Church 
has also decided how we are to spend the day. She cannot dispense 
us from God’s prohibition of work. But, since her children enjoy 
the glorious freedom of the sons of God, she has defined the limits 
of God’s law. She has moreover swept away all those petty restric- 
tions amounting to abuses, which the misinterpretation of the Phar- 
isees inflicted upon the people of old. The Pharisees mistook the 
means for the end, but the Church has restored the observance of 
the holy day to its true perspective. If we are forbidden to engage 
in servile works, it is for the benefit of our souls rather than for 
our bodies, in order that by resting we may honor God’s rest, and 
refresh our souls by communicating with Him in prayer. We may 
with moderation indulge in games and recreations, for these are 
restful activities which invigorate our minds and bodies, and increase 
our efficiency in God’s service. We must always remember that 
Sunday is a holy day, and not merely a holiday. 


Wuy THE CHURCH ComMMANDS Us To HEAR Mass 


The Church has also determined the measure of public worship 
whereby we must sanctify God’s day, and so she insists that all her 
children should be present at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Those 
who appreciate the Mass need no such command; but unfortunately 
even amongst God’s children there are refractory ones who will not 
do what is for their good except under pressure from authority. 
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The Mass is the most perfect manner of honoring God’s rest. It is 
in fact the rest-giving Sacrifice, for it brings peace and soothing to 
the soul. A church during the Sacrifice of the Mass is the most 
restful place in the world. During Mass we are like the Apostles 
withdrawn with the Master into a quiet place where He admits 
each one of us to an intimacy which is unknown to the world, where 
also He opens His heart and distributes the treasures of His grace. 

Moreover, the silent Presence under the species of bread and 
wine is the most effective reminder of God’s rest. Yet, the Mass is 
an action renewing the tragic activity of Calvary by which Christ our 
God entered into His glory, and purchased for us the right to 
eternal rest. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
What Think You of Christ? 
By James S. LInEEN, B.A. 


“And Jesus asked them, saying: ‘What think you of Christ?’” (Matt., xxii. 42). 


SYNOPSIS: (A). Importance of this question. 
(B). How many of His contemporaries answered it. 
(C). How their modern counterparts answer it. 
(D). Christian parents, “what think you of Christ?” 


Whatever your calling in life, whether you be engaged in the high 
offices of state administration, a member of the learned professions, 
or a horny-handed son of menial toil, no question for you can 
challenge in importance this query of our Lord and Master in the 
Gospel of today: “What think you of Christ?’ One’s conduct in 
time, one’s outlook on life, one’s happiness or misery for eternity 
depend upon one’s practical attitude in face of this momentous 
question. 


How Many or His CONTEMPORARIES ANSWERED IT 


In His own day some said He was an imposter, a fraud, a dis- 
turber of the established order, a fomenter of sedition. Insistent on 
their accusations, they mocked His pretentions to royalty. They 
placed a crown on His head (though a crown of thorns), a scepter 
in his hands, which was an emblem of weakness rather than power, 
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and eventually, without a word of protest on His part, subjected 
Him to the ignominious death on the Cross. Why? Because He 
stood in their light. He eclipsed them, His strength exposed their 
weakness, His frank and straightforward dealings with His fellow- 
men, His outspoken denunciations of their hypocrisy reduced them 
in the eyes of the people to their rightfully despised position. The 
more He and what He stood for gained the ascendency, the more 
they and what they stood for—fraud, deceit, lying and hypocrisy— 
sank in the popular estimation. Therefore, they cried out in their 
fury: “Away with Him, away with Him! Crucify Him, Crucify 
Him! His blood be upon us and upon our children!” 


How THEIR MODERN COUNTERPARTS ANSWER IT 


Christ died in ignominy and rose in glory. Lifted upon the Cross, 
He drew all things to Himself. The Scribes and Pharisees are dead 
and have received their deserts, but in our modern society they have 
got their counterparts. What think you of Christ, you libertines 
and worldlings? What think you of Christ, you self-styled intel- 
lectuals who mutilate His doctrine and reduce the God-made-Man to 
a mere historical figure—a kind of super-man? What think you of 
Christ, you who have dishonestly amassed a large fortune out of 
the sweat and labor of Christ’s poor? What think you of Christ, 
you sons of toil who fail to give an honest return in work for 
reasonable and just wages? What think you of Christ, you who 
ignore His claims on your love and loyalty and recognize Him only 
in your blasphemies? Ah, yes, there’s the rub. What think you of 
Christ? He is an intruder, is He not, in the world which is His— 
among the men and women whom He has redeemed by His most 
precious blood. He is a disturber of the disorder established by 
your conduct. He is a fomenter of sedition to you who seek an 
ignoble peace. Therefore, you adopt the policy of the man who 
found he had to choose between drink and business, and, as drink 
did not agree with his business, gave up his business. So you give 
up Christ because His ways are not yours. His standards are a 
condemnation of your cherished ideas. His life is a standing re- 
proach to your lack of good morals. He may be all right, you say, for 
children and simple-minded women to follow, but for you, men of 
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the world, He is an intruder and an obstacle. His ways and yours 
are diametrically opposed to one another. He stands for all that 
you by your conduct condemn. Therefore, like the Scribes and 
Pharisees of old, you will clasp Barabbas to your breast, and as for 
Christ—well: “Away with Him, away with Him! Crucify Him, 
crucify Him! His blood be upon us and upon our children!” 


CHRISTIAN PARENTS, “WHAT THINK YOu OF CHRIST?” 


Catholic fathers and mothers, what think you of Christ? What 
place does He hold in your hearts, in your homes, in the upbringing 
of your children? You have your daily occupations to interest you, 
your hobbies, your hero-worship. Czsar, Washington, Napoleon 
may elicit your admiration. That champion boxer, that famous air- 
man, that outstanding literary genius, that great statesman, that 
film star, that wordy demagogue, who sways you with his eloquence 
—those claim your attention. Very well, but just answer me this 
question: “What think you of Christ?” Before this question all 
others dwindle into insignificance. Before this giant all other heroes 
are puny dwarfs. What does Christ mean in your homes, what 
influence does He exert there for time and eternity? 

The influence of home life on the community cannot be overes- 
timated. The influence of the parents on the family is admitted by 
all. As the tree inclines, so shall it grow. As the children are 
trained, so shall they grow. Tell me of the life and conduct of the 
children, and I shall be able to make a shrewd guess as to that of 
the parents. “Tis true there may be a black sheep in any family. 
In spite of the best influence of truly Christian parents, children 
may be seduced by the spirit of worldliness, selfishness, and immor- 
ality so prevalent in our days. The greatest solicitude on the part 
of the parents may not always succeed in warding off the bane of 
irreligion from the children. St. Monica prayed, sighed and wept 
for the conversion of her son, Augustine. She was an exemplary 
mother, yet all the time her cherished one seemed to go deeper and 
deeper into the mire. He was converted, we are told, by his mother’s 
prayers, but who would be rash enough to assert that his mother’s 
example and his own early training at that saintly mother’s knee did 
not play a great part in effecting the return of the prodigal to his 
Father’s house? 
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If the dangers are so great when the necessary precautions are 
taken, when youth is trained, moulded, and hedged round with 
safeguards by the practice of the precepts of truly Christian parents ; 
if the fortifications are sometimes taken by storm, even when all 
the available instruments of defence are employed, what chance has 
youth, when exposed defenceless to the play of a thousand warring 
and hostile influences ? 

If life is a warfare—and we know it is—is he a friend or a foe 
who will counsel disarmament in face of the enemy? Is he a friend 
or a foe who will allow the flesh of his flesh and the bone of his 
bone, to face the enemies of salvation without weapon, armor or 
shield ? 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 


Christian parents, yours is an enormous responsibility. Your 
children are the fathers and mothers of future generations. Lose 
one of them, and thousands of souls are lost to Christ and His 
kingdom for time and eternity. Bring them up at the feet of Christ, 
burning with His love, solicitous for the spread of His kingdom, 


obedient to His commandments, and what a crown of glory you are 
preparing for yourselves in heaven, and what thousands of children 
yet unborn will look back and call your memory blessed! Neglect 
your duty towards them, and it were better for you that a millstone 
had been hanged around your necks and that you had been drowned 
in the depths of the sea. 


You like monuments to perpetuate your memories, to remind 
posterity that you were not a mere cypher, a weed better plucked 
up by the roots than allowed to grow, a blot upon the fair face of 
theearth. You did your bit, you may say, to make the world a better 
world to live in, and you naturally desire some slight recognition 
of your contribution. What material will you use to tell future 
generations of the impression that you made in your day? Will 
you write in wood, stone or marble for future generations to read? 
Print it how you will on materials of this kind, time will eventually 
disfigure and efface it. It may last for years, but it will not last 
forever. 

Today I am going to recommend to you materials that will bear 
indelible impressions. I refer to the hearts and souls of your 
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children. What will be your method of procedure? Do your 
utmost to live Christ in your own lives. Plant Him in your hearts. 
Let Him be your model, the inspiring force of all your conduct. 
Impress His image, too, on the hearts of your children. Let it 
grow there with the increasing years. That image of Christ, 
strengthened and developed by His reflection from your own hearts, 
lives and conduct, will become the inspiring motive of all their 
actions. Your children and their children’s children will do likewise 
for future generations, and thus you will have recorded your con- 
tribution for the betterment of the world on materials less perishable 
than wood, marble or stone, on materials proof against the ravages 
of time, on materials which will be your glory through the endless 
ages of eternity. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Christ—God and Man 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. Victor Day, V.G. 


“The Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins” (Matt., ix. 6) 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christ, God-man, acted sometimes as God, sometimes as man. 
II. In today’s Gospel Christ acted as man, when He entered into 
the boat, etc. 

He acted as God, when He saw the faith of the friends of the 
paralytic, when He forgave the sins of the sick man, when 
He saw the thoughts of the Scribes, when He healed the 
paralytic. 

The crowd witnessing the miracle feared and wondered, and 
glorified God “who gave such power to men.” They failed 
to grasp the full meaning of the miracle. Christ thought it 
unnecessary, unwise, to correct their errors. 

From Christ, let us learn to proclaim our faith by deeds 
rather than by words. From the friends of the paralytic 
let us learn to do our duty to the sick and from the people 
to thank and glorify God. 


We believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, the second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, true God and true man. He is true God, 
because He is the Son of God, and therefore God Himself. He is 
true man, because He is the Son of the Blessed Virgin, and has body 


and soul like ours. Jesus Christ, being true God, was always God, 


because God had no beginning, as He will have noend. Jesus Christ 
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was not always man. He was not man two thousand years ago. 
When the Son of God became man, about 1929 years ago, He did 
not cease to be God. Therefore, after His Incarnation, He was both 


God and man. 


Curist’s ACTIONS AS GOD AND AS MAN 


Jesus Christ, whilst He dwelt visibly on earth, acted sometimes as 
God, sometimes as man. He acted as man when he ate, drank, 
fasted, walked, rode, sailed, landed, wept, spoke, sang, slept, wak- 
ened, when He suffered and died. He acted as God when He 
changed water into wine, when he cursed the barren fig tree and 
thereby caused it to wither, when He made the fish supply the 
penny of tribute for Himself and Peter, when He drew swarms of 
fish into the net of Peter, when He cured men of all kinds of dis- 
eases instantaneously, without spending any time making a diag- 
nosis, without giving any medicine or treatment. He acted as 
God when He raised the dead to life again, when He cast out the 
evil spirits, when He arose from the dead, and finally when He 
ascended into Heaven. 

Bearing in mind these general remarks, let us now take up the 
Gospel of this Sunday. In the inspired narrative, we see Jesus Christ 
act both as God and man. He acted as man, when he entered into 
the boat, sailed across the lake, and came into His own city, Caphar- 
naum. Had Christ so desired, He could, as God, have divided the 
waters as in the case of the Israelites at the Red Sea, and walked 
across dry-shod; or He could have walked on the water, as He did 
on another occasion. He chose neither of these ways on this occa- 
sion, because He wished to give us proof of His human nature by 
taking the boat to cross the sea. 


Lesson OF TopAy’s GOSPEL 


In the lesson of today’s Gospel, Christ manifested His divine 
nature in four ways. He acted as God when He saw the faith of 
the men who brought the paralytic. These men might have come 
to tempt Him, to deride Him. Christ, as God who searches the reins 
and hearts of men, saw that they were moved by faith: “Seeing 
their faith.” 

Christ acted as God, when He forgave the sins of the sick man, 
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saying: “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” Christ acted as God, when 
He saw that some of the Scribes said within themselves: “He blas- 
phemeth,” and said to them: “Why do you think these things in 
your hearts?” Finally, to give all undeniable proof that He saw 
the faith of the men who brought the paralytic, that He read the 
innermost thoughts of some of the Scribes, and, above all, that He 
had the power to forgive sins, that He was God all-seeing and al- 
mighty, He gave the palsied man both the command and the power 
to arise, take up his bed, and go into his house. Note here that 
Christ forgave sins, not as one delegated by God (as in the case of 
the priests of the Church), but as God-man, in His own name, by 
His own power. 


THE MISUNDERSTANDING OF THE CROWD 





From the Gospel according to St. Luke and St. Mark, we know 
that on this occasion a dense crowd of people had filled the dwelling 
where Christ was teaching, and kept surging about the doors, at- 
tracted no doubt by the announcement of the recent healing of the 
leper. So far as we know, these common people were friendly to 
Jesus. How did they react, when they witnessed this undeniable 
miracle? The Gospel says that they feared. Yes, they feared as one 
would fear when lightning strikes near, or when one suddenly comes 
into close contact with the supernatural, with the palpable presence, 
the tangible power of God. For a moment they were dumbfounded, 
but they soon recovered the use of speech. Some, with choking 
throats and quivering lips, said to one another : “We have seen won- 
derful things today” (Luke, v. 26). Others, according to St. 
Matthew, glorified God, who gave such power to “men’’—that is, 
to one of the common race of men, and gave Him such power for 
the benefit of men who were suffering from sickness and sin. They 
glorified God, who gave such power to Jesus Christ whom, in these 
early days of His public life—in February of the year 31—they still 
considered as a great prophet, indeed, yet as a mere man. 



















Nineteen hundred years after the occurrence, we Christians who 
know that Christ is God and man, who are familiar with the cir- 
cumstances of His miraculous birth and being, clearly see that in 
this case Christ spoke as God, acted as God, in healing a man sud- 
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denly, in His own name, by His own power, without help or as- 
sistance from any one. And we wonder why these friendly people 
who were eyewitnesses to this startling miracle did not at once 
draw the same conclusion. We should bear in mind that they saw 
Christ with their own eyes in the ordinary form of a lowly man, 
that God had never before dwelled as a man among men, and that 
the limited mind of man does not always, at a glance, see all the 
conclusions implied in certain acts, especially in acts illumined by 
the terrific white glare of the supernatural. 


Wuy Curist Dip Not Correct THis MISUNDERSTANDING 


Why did Christ on an occasion like this not correct the common 
error, call their attention to the fact that He had performed a divine 
work in His own name, by His own power, and that, consequently, 
He was God? Various reasons may be assigned. Christ knew that : 


“Deeds are better things than words are, 
And actions mightier than boastings.” 


Christ was wont “to do and to teach” ( Acts, i. 1)—that is, to do 
first, to teach next; to do in order to teach, and to teach by doing. 
Christ realized that this fact would slowly sink into the hearts and 
the minds of these good people, and that sooner or later they would 
understand its full bearing. 

Further, there was no call for an explicit declaration of His 
Divinity, because His unprecedented claim to forgive sins clearly 
implied that belief. Again, Christ may have been influenced by the 
thought that His followers could not bear such an assertion at the 
time. He may have foreseen that His enemies who were present 
from “every town of Galilee, and Judea, and Jerusalem,” might 
have induced His friends to take up stones and cast at Him. 


THE Lesson For Us 


There is a lesson for us in Christ’s manner of acting. In pre- 
ferring to show forth His Divinity by works, rather than to assert 
it by words, Christ taught us to manifest the sincerity of our faith 
by the deeds of our life rather than by the words of our lips. Refer- 
ring to the light of good example, in the Sermon of the Mount, 
Christ openly says: “So let your light shine before men that they 
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may see your good works and glorify your Father who is in Heaven” 
(Matt., v. 16). In his First Epistle, written from Rome fifteen 
years after the Ascension of our Lord, St. Peter reéchoes these words 
of Christ when he writes: “Having your conversation good among 
the Gentiles : that, whereas they speak against you as evildoers, they 
may, by the good works which they shall behold in you, glorify God” 
(I Pet., ii. 12). As we live among people the majority of whom 
claim no affiliation with any form of Christianity, the same advice 
applies to us. From the friends of the paralytic, let us learn to do 
our Christian duty to the sick in body; let us learn to bring those 
who are sick in soul to Christ by praying for their conversion, by 
speaking the timely word of warning, by bringing them to the 
minister of Christ. From the friendly crowd surrounding Christ, 
let us learn to thank God for every favor received, to glorify His 
Holy Name for every wondrous work we witness. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Right Values 
By D. J. MAcponaLp, Pu.D. 
“But they neglected and went their ways, one to his farm, and another to his 
merchandise” (Matt., xxii. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Wrong values of many of the invited. 
Values endlessly varied. 
What are the values of people? 
. Difficult to value things properly. 
Values and effort. 


According to the parable of today’s Gospel, a king made a mar- 
riage feast for his son and invited many, but they would not come. 
They were more interested in their farms and their merchandise 
than in the invitation of the king. Most people would value an 
invitation to such a marriage feast very highly, and would consider 
the rejection of the invitation as very unreasonable. By means of 
this parable our Divine Saviour impresses upon us the unreasonable- 
ness of those who refuse to come to the great banquet, heaven, which 
He procured for us at the cost of His suffering and death. 


No doubt, those who refused the invitation to the marriage feast 
of the king did what they thought was best for themselves at the 
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time. They attached very little value to the invitation of the king, 
and were interested solely in their cattle and their merchandise. It 
is not wrong to attend to one’s cattle and merchandise, but it is 
wrong to attend to them to the exclusion of everything else. The 
invited of today’s Gospel should have been interested in both; they 
should have appreciated the invitation sufficiently to make them want 
to attend the banquet. The invited made the mistake of thinking 
that they could not give a part of their time to honoring their king. 
Their interests and their estimate of values were not what they 
should have been. 


VALUES ENDLESSLY VARIED 


Men desire certain things; they work hard to get them. These 
things we call valuable, or values. Values—‘“the good things of 
life’—are endlessly varied. Men desire security; they want the 
safety of their lives, possessions and institutions. They want health 
—physical fitness and freedom from sickness. They want wealth— 
food, clothing and shelter. They want knowledge, not only to satisfy 
their instinct of curiosity, but also as a means to health and wealth. 
They want beauty—harmonies of color, form and sound. They 
want fellowship and social esteem. They want religion. 


The values attached to these things by different people vary a 
great deal. There are those who care very little for beauty, for 
music or poetry. There are those who care little for knowledge, 
whose desire for it is easily satisfied, but they have an insatiable 
desire for wealth or play. The values of one people are not the 
values of another. The values of a people vary from time to time. 
Today people seem to attach more value to knowledge than they 
formerly did. Some countries are less religious today than they 
were several centuries ago; they attach less value to religion than 
they formerly did. What our values are, will depend to a great 
extent on the social environment in which we have been brought up. 
For the most part, we value the things that are considered valuable 
by the people around us; we desire the things that we hear others 
speak of as being desirable. We do this without giving any consid- 
eration to the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the judgment 
of these people. We adopt their valuations as we do their language. 
As a rule, the things that will have greatest value in a truly Christian 
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community are spiritual things; and in a pagan one, the goods of 
the world. The motto of the Christian community is: “What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his 
soul?” The motto of the pagan is: “Eat, drink and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die.” It is evident, then, that values vary, and that 
our values may not be right; it is evident that we may not be 
seeking the best things. 


WuHat ARE THE VALUES OF PEOPLE? 


And what are the things that people value most today? What 
are the things in which they are most interested? Are they the best 
things, when viewed from a rational and Christian standpoint? We 
can get a partial view of the things in which people are interested 
from the newspapers, because the prosperity of a newspaper depends 
on its ability to interest people. If this is so, and if we may judge 
the interest of our people in education from the amount of space 
given to it in our newspapers, then interest in education must be a 
good deal less than interest in—say—sex. A number af years ago 
The Independent asked if the great interests of American life were 
not: (1) the ticker; (2) female apparel; (3) baseball bulletins; (4) 
the movies; (5) bridge whist; (6) dancing, and (7) the prize-fight. 
It further asked if it were not a fact that 100,000 Americans are 
genuinely interested in these seven matters to every 10,000 that are 
more than perfunctorily interested in religion, to every 5,000 really 
interested in politics, to every 1,000 interested in schools and educa- 
tion, and to every 100 interested in literature and science. It must 
be admitted that this estimate is not far from being correct; and, if 
this is so, it is evident that the majority of our people are not as 
interested as they should be in the best things; it is evident that their 
values are not what they should be. If we are, for example, to have 
better health conditions in this country, we must rearrange our scale 
of values; we must value health more highly and other things such 


as economic display a little less. If we are to become more religious, 
we must begin to attach more value to eternity and less to time; 
we must take to heart more the words of our Saviour: “What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his soul?” 
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DIFFICULT TO VALUE THINGS PROPERLY 


It is not easy to value things as they should be valued; it is not 
easy to have a right scale of values. It is a task that requires our 
best attention and efforts. Money, for example, is desirable, but we 
should not make it the be-all and end-all of our existence as the 
miser does. Play is desirable, but we should not devote too much 
time to it. Expensive mansions and other luxuries are desirable, 
but in many cases it would be better for the very wealthy to learn 
to take more pleasure out of the beauties of art and less out of the 
consumption of luxuries. Sometimes employers value very highly 
their own economic welfare and attach very little importance or 
value to the economic welfare of their employees. It would be 
better in such cases if the employers changed their scale of values, 
and thought enough of their employees to give them a decent wage. 
Our Divine Saviour changed the values of His time; He changed 
the views of people with regard to the worth of the individual, and 
His teaching in time abolished slavery. Wealth and play are 
desirable, but we must not put them first in our scale of values; we 
must first seek the kingdom of God and His justice. 

Our values must be based on a consideration of the future as well 
as of the present. They must be such that we will seek the things 
that give us the greatest amount of satisfaction in the long run. 
Let us suppose that a person has $1,000 to spend. He can spend 
it now, Or save it and spend it at some time in the future. If saving 
will bring him more satisfaction in the long run, then he should 
save it. If he gave it to the Foreign Missions, and as a result his 
sum-total of satisfactions would be greater, then he should give it 
to the Foreign Missions. 

The welfare of an individual and of a nation depends on their 
values. If their values are right, if they are interested in the right 
things, then they will be healthy, physically, mentally and morally. 


VALUES AND EFFORT 


We should not forget that valuable things cannot be had without 
effort, and, the more valuable they are, the more sacrifice is usually 
necessary to get them. It takes more labor to build an expensive 
house than a cheap one. And so it is with the best things of life. 
Moreover, it is worth while making the sacrifices necessary to get 
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these things. “For I reckon that the sufferings of this time are ll 
not worthy to be compared with the glory to come, that shall be’ 
revealed in us” (Rom., viii. 18). 
One of the invited of today’s Gospel accepted the invitation, but , 
he failed to go to the trouble of providing himself with the necessary ; 
wedding garment and was expelled from the feast. There are many © 
such persons; they desire valuable things, but not enough to work 7 
for them. Above all, let our valuation of the heavenly banquet be 7 
that of the Psalmist: “As the heart panteth after the fountains of i 
water, so my soul panteth after Thee, O God.” “And in doing good 7 
let us not fail. For in due time we shall reap, not failing” (Gal, 7 


vi. 9). 








